
































“BAKERY-PROVED'' TRADEMARK 








Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled !'2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘locked-in’? moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 


at a lower production cost to you. 

















See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify 'Bakery- 

Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 
Mi INC 
COMPANY 





It is our aim to keep KELLY’S FAMOUS the most respected 
name in flour. To that end we devote our every effort toward 
choice wheat selection, skillful milling and careful laboratory con- 
trol. There is no compromise in the production of KELL Y’S 


FAMOUS, no short cuts, no carelessness. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control, 








The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HNOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 





ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE = SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 


RVI) JENNISON Flours 
ie” W. J. JENNISON CO. 


: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








Hv ing 


? 





Mitts AT APPLETON, 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


MINNESOTA 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


























v-fom Red Ste 


The easy tablet way to 
guarantee enzyme-balance 








































FUNGAL 
ENZYME 
e separate tablets—only amylase or only protease Ab L aAsé 
e high potency—only a few tablets for 100-900 Ib. doughs TABLETS 


“ 
ra 
tive, CIENTS Enzyme oxtiv® “ae! 
hij, °! spergilius oryte® 


e tablets dissolve in water in seconds 








e can be dissolved in an emulsifier with yeast ‘Onder edible nin FUNGAL 
e flexible enzyme-control for all flours including high glutens ty veg ynerncruane 12% (0 p ENZYME 
e eliminates diastatic malt ita waa ie ist ROTEAS 
e insures more uniform gas production | 250 tapLet? TABLETS 





Noe oer 
Neng (Oiewrs Entyme ar eee 


e more uniform crust color 


Srperqilusorvee” ing 

" On other edible ex?” 

e better dough pliability and extensibility , ry 
—— ° ’ “anusacryato "°° - 

e reduces mixing time "tAsy » sagout’’ 

_ WAUMEE wiscons™ 


e eliminates tough, bucky doughs 5 
250 taBLet 
e produces additional softness in the bread crumb 


— -— 


————— 


e makes more uniform shaped loaves 


e in convenient 250 tablet tubes 


fe Fungal enzymes freed the baking industry from the many inconveniences of old-fashioned enzyme sources. Now for the first time, Red Star 


delivers all the advantages of fungal enzymes in their latest, most effective form—as separate, single-enzyme tablets. 





* Only separate STAR-ZYME A (amylase) tablets and separate STAR-ZYME P (protease) tablets can give the baker control over enzyme 





balance to meet any flour conditions—easily, economically, accurately! The STAR-ZYME tablet way is a sure way to better baked goods! 
Write today for a free trial order. 


Only. STARZYME_sepanale tablets 
insure enzyme corilrol ! 





RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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"| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE... AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES" 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 
the best container in which to buy your flour? 


Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not 
necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for 
about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 
gain and come back for more... and more bread and cake. 


You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 


General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
cents Cwt. on your flour cost as compared with throw- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


away containers, 














Active Dry 


Yeast 





RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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| GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 1009 CENTRAL STREET @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
g | Oe J 
4 i NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


285 Madison 222 W. ADAMS ST. 
Millers 0 


T ARISTOS, 


l= CERESOTA 


_ HECKER’S 
i CT, 
{ lous 


of TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo ... 11 Million Bushels 
\ : Country Elevators and Sub Terminals. . -_5 Million Bushels 
Total Storage 16 Million Bushels 


/ Capital and Surplus 6% Million Dollars 





4 Officers itclinins i 
RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 


Chairman of the Board President Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo, | 
| ' R. HUGH UHLMANN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN . 
Vice-President New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 
PAUL M. GERMAN DANIEL R. SMITH GAIL GOLLIDAY R. 1. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN | : 
Vice-Pres., Comptroller Secretary-Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 


st cc tile 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 





‘Tyeres a difference between a buyer 
and a customer ...a customer buys again 
and again. I-H flours are made for cus- 
tomers. These topnotch flours have 
BREAD—Y our Best and earned their reputation on quality and we 


Cheapest Food : 
guard that reputation carefully. And 
that’s why I-H flours make customers. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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Wish I’d bought | CREAM LOAF! 
l 


( | 








s , 
yy 


ow“... wasn’t more’n a week ago one of the boys was telling 
me about Cream Loaf. . . how it’s milled from honest-to- 
gosh selected wheat any ol’ season! Said he watched the mill 
lab fellows checkin’ it for chemical analysis every batch— 
even running baking tests on it all the time! Said they told 
him that daily samples were double checked by their big con- 
trol lab in Minneapolis, too. Wish I'd remembered how 
earnest he was about how Cream Loaf saved him plenty 
worry in production . . . how Cream Loaf’s got plenty of tol- 
erance— no horsing around with formulas or mixing time. 
Yeah, and he did brag about how Cream Loaf measures right 
up to his baking skill! Well, I got plenty of baking skill, too. 
... Sure wish I'd bought Cream Loaf!” 








Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
DIVISION OF 





ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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USDA Provides 
Support for 
Light Weight Rye 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced re- 
cently that because of adverse weath- 
er conditions in the rye-producing 
area 1954-crop rye price support pro- 
visions have been broadened to in- 
clude light weight rye that otherwise 
would not be eligible for support. 

The lighter weight rye included 
under the broadened provisions will 
be grade No. 4 or sample grade on 
test weight only, but rye testing less 
than 40 lb. per bushel will not be 
eligible for support. The light weight 
rye will be discounted 4¢ for each 
pound below the minimums test 
weight (52 lb. a bushel) for grade 
No. 3 rye 

Before the provisions were broad- 
ened, price support was limited to 
rye grading No. 2 or better, or No. 
3 on test weight only. The provision 
that the rye may not contain ergot 
in excess of 1% is still included in 
eligibility requirements. 

Rust damage and severe drouth are 
resulting in a lower test weight rye 
from the 1954 crop, and farmers 
may now withhold such rye from 
the market when prices are below 
the support level. The low test weight 
rye included in the program is stor- 
able and is suitable for commercial 
use 

This USDA action is similar to that 
taken July 28 for lower test weight 
wheat and is similar to one taken 
a year ago for 1953-crop rye. 


—B@READ iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Canadian Flour 
Exports Decline 
In 1953-54 


WINNIPEG Preliminary grain 
export totals for the crop year 1953- 
54 have been released by the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. Here is a 
summary of the figures, in millions 
of bushels: 


10-Year 

average 

1953-54 19 7) 1939-49 

Wheat 208.5 129.0 200.8 
| 46.3 6.9 55.4 
oO 69.9 64.9 12.9 

Be 

« 1 

! “ 11 4 16.0 
I 16 9.0 ».2 
I x j ) 1.1 2.7 
rotal 137.8 83.3 318.1 


Among the largest outlets for Ca- 
nadian flour were (figures in equiv- 
alent bushels of wheat): U. K., 16,- 
230,497; Hong Kong, 1,043,690; Ja- 
maica, 1,794,708; Trinidad - Tobago, 
2,228,148; Japan, 1,029,078; Korea, 1,- 
054,273; Philippines, 5,153,202; Vene- 
zuela, 4,183,911; Gold Coast, 901,170; 
Leeward-Windward Islands, 997,200, 
and Cuba, 903,704. 





WASHINGTON For the first 
month of the new International 
Wheat Agreement year flour sales 
are holding up well in relation to the 
total quantity registered from U.S. 
sources and in comparison are sub- 
stantia'ly higher than recorded sales 
of the other exporting nations. 

In the sales period ending Aug. 31, 
1954, US. flour sales under the wheat 
pact are approximately 20% of the 
full quantity recorded, and this level 
is confirmed by the cumulative com- 
parative report for all exporting na- 
tions for the period ending Aug. 20, 
1954 which reveals U.S. flour exports 
for that period at roughly 20% of the 
total volume sold. 

Percentage-wise U.S. flour sales are 
holding up better than those from 
Canadian mills under the IWA up to 
this time of the crop year, more than 
treble Canadian flour sales. 


Canadian Wheat Preference 

In the matter of wheat sales, the 
sales report indicates the acute 
competition in world markets where 
Canada is now showing a much larg- 
er volume of sales. Nations which 
under Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration aid financing bought pre- 
dominately from the U.S. are now 
showing preference for Canadian 
wheats. 

For example, Canada is outselling 
the U.S. in the German market, like- 
wise in Israel, Japan, Holland and 
Norway. 

How this condition, if continued 
will influence USDA policy regard- 
ing its plan to put U.S. wheat to im 
porting nations at the floor price of 
the wheat agreement is yet to be 
disclosed. 

During the past week some of the 
grain exporters meeting here with 
USDA and IWA officials are said to 
have reported brisk European and 
world demand for wheat, and told 
The Northwestern Miller they have 
urged USDA to withhold any plan 
to put wheat to importers in face of 
the rising demand for grains through- 
out the world. 

This bullish feeling sharply re- 
versed the position this same group 
took 10 days earlier when they met 
with IWA officials in New York and 
recommended levels of discounts for 
the lower U.S. grades of wheat below 
the basic Canadian grade of the IWA. 

Among their reasons for this new- 
ly found bullishness in world wheat 
markets is reported deterioration of 
crop conditions in Western Europe 
and in Canada; these trade experts 
now forecast a relatively poor Can- 
adian crop generally low in quality. 

Generally speaking, officials at the 
operating levels of USDA have been 
quick to adjust their policies to al- 
tered conditions, and if this new bull- 
ishness is supported by fact it is en- 
tirely possible that USDA will with- 
hold any move to put wheat to the 
importers and take advantage of bet- 
ter market conditions at ceiling 
prices under the IWA price range. 

Another factor in the U.S. wheat 
marketing problem is that of surplus 
disposal authority. Some exporters 
believe that slowness of U.S. wheat 
sales has been provoked by waiting 
foreign buyers to ascertain if there 
is to be any broad bargain in the 
U.S. market. Up to late last week 
there has been no formal! delegation 
of authority as to the administration 
of use of the 700 million dollar trade 





development fund, although most ob- 
servers be'ieve that it will be handed 
over to USDA for administration, 
with FOA competing for world trade 
attention through its own economic 
aid appropriation of 350 million dol- 
lars and the probable assignment to 
it of the 300 million dollar emer- 
gency money available to the chief 
executive for relief purposes 
Disposal Competition Seen 
Unless some coordinating authority 
is established between USDA and 
FOA there is danger that to fulfill 
the purposes of Congress these two 


agencies may be fighting between 
themselves to dispose of commodities 
in foreign markets. At USDA some 
officia's feel that in a goal to push 
funds available under the Trade De- 
velopment Act, many commodities 
will be sold either for soft currencies 
or in barter deals which will rob the 
U.S. market of sales which ordinarily 
would be concluded for dollars. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954-55 
year total 21,511,000 bu. Total U.S. 
sales of flour represent 1,267,891 
sacks. 





Kansas Wheat Group Names Executive 
Committee, Changes Field Day Site 





Earl F. Cross 


KANSAS CITY An executive 
committee, headed by Earl F. Cross 
of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
was elected by the board of directors 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. this week. 

At the same time the directors 
voted to hold the 1955 wheat field 
day at Hutchinson, Kansas. Dates 
have not yet been selected. 

3esides Mr. Cross as chairman, 
other members of the executive com- 
mittee elected were R. G. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; M. 
F. Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; G. M 
Ross, American Flours, Inc., Newton. 

One of the first tasks of the execu- 
tive committee will be the selection 
of a full-time president of the associ- 
ation to succeed the late Jess B. 
Smith, who headed the organization 
for many years until his death a few 
weeks ago. This move was authorized 
by the directors of the association at 
a special meeting in Kansas City last 
week, 

The board of directors also ap- 
proved the closing of the offices in 
Kansas City and consolidation of its 
activities with those of the office in 
Manhattan, Kansas. Charles W. 
Pence, field director of the associ- 
ation, is located at the Manhattan 


office in the Union National Bank 
Bidg. 

The transfer of the wheat field day 
celebration to Hutchinson next year 
will be the first time this event has 
been hed outside Johnson County, 
Kansas. The Paul Uhlmann farm in 
Johnson County has been the scene 
ol alk pvev.ous field days. In moving 
the field day will go to the center of 
the Kansas Wheat Belt, and a loca- 
tion where extensive wheat test plots 
are maintained by the state experi- 
ment station staff. New hotel facili- 
ties recently completed at Hutchinson 
also had a part in the selection of 
this location for next year. 


HREAD 168 THE STAPF OF LIFE = 
MARYLAND FIRM SOLD 

GREENSBORO, MD...-The firm of 
grain dealers here known as Hobbs 
& Jarman, operated for 13 years by 
©. Percival Merrick, Jr., and the late 
G. Linden Duffey, both of Denton, 
changed hands. The firm was _ pur- 
chased by Carter Hickman, J. Noble 
Hardesty, and G. Vickers Hollings- 
worth, Jr., all of Queen Anne's Coun- 
ty, woo named the new firm the 
Greensboro Supply Company. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIft—- 


Canada’s Crop 
Prospects Slip 
Some More 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
crop prospects continue to deterior- 
ate, and crop experts agree that pro- 
duction of wheat will be well below 
the 400 million bushel mark. There is 
so much wheat still on the green 
side that a killing frost could pare 
production to less than 300 million 
bushels. 

The outlook for other grains is the 
same, although percentagewise flax 
would take the heaviest trimming 
Samples of wheat from early thresh- 
ing returns suggest that no more than 
65% of the crop will be classified ia 
the milling grades. 

The frost danger is here, and rains 
in many sections of the three prairie 
provinces continue to interrupt har- 
vest operations. Weather continues to 
be conducive to the spread of rust 

The Searle Grain Co, last week re- 
leased the following estimate of grain 
production, barring frosts: Wheat, 
367 million bushels; oats, 243 million; 
barley, 198 million; rye, 12 million, 
and flax, 12 million 
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Standard Milling Co. 
Shows Jump in Profit 


KANSAS CITY—Final report on 
the earnings of the Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, for the year ended 
May 31, 1954, confirms the earlier 
indication of an operating profit of 
$958,790 compared with an operating 
loss of $36,700 for the preceding year. 


The company’s ninth annual report 
to stockholders was issued last week 
with final earnings statement and 
balance sheet for the period. A pre- 
liminary report was issued July 20. 

In his statement to stockholders, 
Ralph Friedman, chairman of the 


Comparable Statement of Profit and Loss and Earnings Retained For 


Use in the Business 
Yor the year ended May 31 
1954 


1953 
Sales f progduct@® ..nccrcercsrseseereces $17,028 611 $31.589,122 
Grain, merchandising profit and services 2,531,741 $,118,32¢ 
$19,560,352 $34,707,448 
Coat of sales and services excluding depreciation ; 16,745,499 41,938,048 
Gross profit before depreciation $ 2.413 853 $ 2,769,400 


Selling, advertiaing and administrative expenses excluding de- 





Preciation .creceeeeee mr » os > - : 1,583,586 » 306.1 
Profit from operations before depreciation . $ 1,230,267 $ 463,263 
Deductions from income: 

Interest expense, less interest Income ....... 131,36 30,6 

Miscellaneous expense or (income), net »2,584 (5,097) 

$ 183,946 $ 5 
Profit before depreciation and special items......... $ 1,046,321 $ 137 H80 
Depreciation Tervv ruff tes eee . . coere 57,531 174,450 
$ 958,790 $ (36,779) 
Special items 
Mill closing expense, including loss in 1954 on disposition of 
machinery and equipment of Kansas City Flour Mill x 957,279 $ 153,844 
Provision for federal income taxes of prior years no longer 
required (no provision required for current year) 21,442 7,500 
$ 935,837 b I 1l4¢ 14 
Profit or Come) for year wove cccveeee oat eye e $ 22,953 $ (183.114) 
Barnines retained for use in the business at beginning of year 2,256,857 2,439,971 
Dividends paid, 30¢ per BMAPe oo. cee cece eter eenee ‘ . J ‘ 111,433 
Barnings retained for use in the business at end of year $ 2,168,377 $ 2,256,857 
ASSETS 
May 
1954 1953 
CURRENT ASSETS 

Cash eee re Tee TT Cr Ty Te Cee Sea. deb oeneabens $ 1,340,858 $ 1,214,202 

Accounts receivable, trade; 

United Btates government... eeeess eetes P 716.041 78 

ee ere Swe) freer See ey Pree ey Te ee ye ee é 1,979,655 1,2 
Gundry notes and accounts receivable (Note 1) . ves ‘ 425,853 & 
Allowance for doubtful accounts .....6- cere ecees (7,600) (25,269) 


Inventories, at approximate cost or market whichever lower 


determined in accordance with usual milling practice 2,124,130 4,498.95 
Unexpired insurance premiums and other prepaid expenses 155,254 317,931 

$ 6,734,291 $ 9,546,056 

INVESTMENTS, at cost 

Memberships and shares in grain exchanges...... tie ae 36,883 $ $4,683 
Notes receivable, long-term ebkabens eoseteaseaash . as 118,458 106,369 
Other securities and real estate .....6 cece eens «ee . 10,000 66,718 

$ 166,341 $ 207,770 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
At cont lese accumulated depreciation of $506,346 in 1954 
and $909,876 in 1953 (Note 2) ....... oe iq $ 2,650,539 $ 3,351,288 


DEFPERRBD CHARGE 111,667 
$ 9,661,555 $13,105,114 
LIABILITIES 
May 31 
1954 1953 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Note payable to banks . see sat ; $ 1,050,000 $ 4,625,000 
{4% @ purchase money mortgage note, due Sept. 1, 1954 175,200 
Accounts payable So peteseeuges ‘ own ‘ 930,111 643,851 
Accrued wages, interest, ete A ade - 99,920 66,975 
Accrued taxes, other than federal income tax (6,254 79 
Federal income tax . ve ea b ee eb. . ; 43,079 
Sinking fund requirement on debentures, due within one year 
‘ $5,000 in 1954 and $1,000 in 1953 of debentures held 
in treasury ouveers ereesvesed : . 1a3 00 1 yore 
Total current liabilities .......... $ 2,524,485 $ 5,455 0 
LONG TERM LIABILITIES 
Vifteen year 3% % Sinking Fund Debentures, due Feb. 1, 1961 
le transfer of $108,000 to current Habilities ’ $ 964,000 $ 1,07 
%% purchase money mortgage note, due Sept, 1, 1954 75,200 
Other, less $40.000 transferred to current abilities 71,067 
$ 1,0 667 es 2 1 ) 
STOCKHOLDERS BQUITY 
I'ma tiue of common stock, $1 per share 
\uthorized—500,000 shares 
Iasued BIE COS GTOS pe kaccecveeéncs . y 175,000 $ 75,000 
Recetved from stockholders in excess of par value of shares 
LUBUOK ne eee e ew veer ene ehes deed eseorecereres 3,670,767 8,670,767 


Harninas retained for use in the business, per accompanying 
tatement cof which $1,012,458 ta restricted as to pay 
ment of dividends other than stock dividends, under term 
of Indenture dated Feb. 1, 1946) (Note 2) > 168,377 2,256,857 


rreasury stock, 9,430 shares, at cost (112. 458) 
Total stockholders’ equity $ 6,101,686 $ 6,302,624 
$ 9,661,858 $13,105,114 
NOTES TO PINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
NOTH |--Sundry notes and accounts receivable include §275,000 of notes receivablh 
from ‘The Altus Company arising Trom cash advances for the erection of a 517,300 bu 


eapacity grain elevator at Altus, Okla., which is being operated by the company under a 
lease expiring Aug. 31, 1954. The company proposes to purchase the elevator on Sept. 1 
1954, at conetruction cost which is not to exceed $350,000 

NOTE 2--On June 12, 1953, operations at the Minneapolis Flour Mill were discon 
tinued, The building ta to be used for warehousing purposes and the machinery and equip 
ment (carrying amount less accumulated depreciation at May 31, 1954, approximately 
$390,000) are being dismantled and disposed of on a piecemeal basia. No provision has been 
made in the accompanying financial statements for the ultimate loss that will be sustained 
on disposition of the machinery and equipment as the amount of the loss cannot be deter 
mined at this time 


MILLER FROM SCOTLAND — 
William Grant, general manager of 
the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., Edinburgh, was the first 
foreign visitor to the new offices of 
The Northwestern Miller in Minne- 
apolis. He is shown above at left, 
after signing the register in the com- 
pany’s Club Room. Accompanying him 
was Charles P. Dowd, divisional mill- 
ing superintendent, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Grant 
previously had called on The North- 
western Miller in 1946 and 1948. On 
the current trip he has spent consid- 
erable time in Canada and plans to be 
in the Southwest before returning 
home. Mrs. Grant is making the trip 
with him. 





board of the company, points out 
that the operating profit was one of 
the best reported by the company, 
but that net profits were lowered by 
absorption of losses resulting from 
the sale of machinery and equipment 
of the Kansas City mill which was 
closed in November, 1952. Net profits 
amounted to $22,953 compared with 
a net loss of $183,114 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The outlook for earnings in the 
current year is good, Mr. Friedman 
indicated. “Our Buffalo flour mill, 
grain storage facilities and grain 
merchandising activities are all being 
carried on profitably, and prospects 
for earnings during the current fiscal 
year are good,” he said. 
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Dividends of 15¢ per share were 
paid Jan. 15, Feb. 15 and Aug. 3, 
1954. 

Working capital amounts to $4,209,- 
800 and the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities increased during 
the year from 1.75 to 2.68. Notes to 
banks were reduced by approximately 
$3,350,000 during the year and now 
amount to $1,325,200. Long term debt 
total was reduced $308,000 to $1,035,- 
667. 

Sales volume was smaller in the 
past fiscal year because of nonoper- 
ation of some of the firm's milling 
properties, declining from $34,707,448 
to $19,560,352. Cost of sales decreas- 
ed from $31,938,048 to $16,746,499 
and sales and administrative expenses 
dropped from $2,306,137 to $1,583,586. 

In addition to its flour mill at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with a rated capacity of 
6,000 sacks daily, the company oper- 
ates terminal elevators at Buffalo, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis having 
total storage space of 11,150,000 bu. 
Additional sub-terminal and country 
elevators throughout Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Texas 
bring the firm’s total storage capacity 
to 14,700,000 bu. 

In addition to Mr. Friedman,other 
officers are Paul Uhlmann, president; 
R. Hugh Uhlmann, executive vice 
president; Austin W. Kelly, vice 
president; Edward L. Brown, vice 
president; Paul German, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller; Daniel R. 
Smith, secretary-treasurer and Philip 
R. Kopf, Charles Perna and William 
L. Rogers, Jr., assistant secretaries. 

The earnings statement and bal- 
ance sheet of Standard Milling Co. 
for the past fiscal year, is also shown 
on this page. 
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Victor Dividends 


CHICAGO—At a Sept. 1 meeting 
the board of directors of Victor Chem- 
ical Works declared dividends on the 
respective classes of shares of the 
corporation, payable Sept. 30, 1954 
to shareholders of record Sept. 20, as 
follows: 8742¢ per share on the out- 
standing 344% cumulative preferred 
shares. Fifty cents per share on the 
outstanding 4% cumulative second 
preferred shares, and 30¢ per share 
on the outstanding common shares. 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNER—D. A. Robinson, right, president of the Pennsyl- 


vania Bakers Assn., congratulates Michael Hillegas on his scholarship award 
from the Southern Bakers Association University Fund, Inc. for enrollment 
in Baking Science and Management at Florida State University. This scholar- 
ship follows a splendid record in Camp Hill High School, from which he 
graduated with honors this spring. Michael’s father, Benn S. Hillegas (center) 
of Camp Hill, Pa. is sales representative of James M. Decker Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Cargill to Lease 
New Elevator 
At Baton Rouge 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., will 
lease and operate as a public facility 
a new 2.5 million bushel terminal grain 
elevator to be built as part of ex- 
tensive new public port facilities of 
the Greater Baton Rouge, La., Port 
Commission, the company and com- 
mission announced jointly this week. 

Agreement to lease the new term- 
inal grain facility, to cost about $3,- 
100,000, was signed Sept. 1 by H. R. 
Diercks, Cargill vice president, and 
Ernest D. Wilson, president of the 
port commission at Baton Rouge. 

Under terms of the agreement the 
grain elevator, together with a dock 
facility exclusively for grain ships 
and barges, will be completed and 
placed into operation by July 1, 1955. 
The lease will run for 20 years, and 
Cargill will have an option to renew 
for another 20 years. 

Cargill will operate the facility as 
a public grain elevator, on published 
handling, storage and other charges 
competitive with those in effect at 
all Gulf terminal grain elevators. 

John H. MacMillan, Jr., president 
of Cargill, stated that Cargill’s engi- 
neers are participating with the 
port’s consulting engineers in design 
of the facility, and a fully modern, 
high-speed installation is scheduled, 
which will provide rapid ship and 
barge loading and unloading. 

Capacities of handling machinery, 
conveyor belts, etc., will allow amply 
for turn-around of at least a ship a 
day, he said. Loading and unloading 
insta'lations for rail cars and trucks 
also are included in the construction 
program, as well as grain drying, 
cleaning and other auxiliary service 
items incidental to the grain trade. 

Engineering plans will be ready 
about Oct. 1, and the Port Commis- 
sion expects to let construction con- 
tracts about Nov. 1, it was stated. 

The new elevator will be a vital 
part of Baton Rouge’s planned new 
public port facilities, Mr. Wilson 
stated. Details of the entire port con- 
struction program will be released 
during September, he added, and it 
will include, “generally speaking, be- 
tween $10 and $15 millions in general 
cargo and other facilities.” 

The Port Commission, an executive 
department of the State of Louisiana, 
will sell bonds to finance the con- 
struction, after release of a summary 
engineering and financial report on 
its program 

MacMillan and Wilson hailed the 
agreement on the grain elevator as a 
“tremendous” forward step in the de- 
velopment of Baton Rouge as a gen- 
eral cargo public port. While Baton 
Rouge has developed until now chiefly 
as an industrial port handling large 
bulk tonnages at private docks, it has 
not had adequate public port facili- 
ties for general and specialized gen- 
eral cargo, Mr. MacMillan com- 
mented 

Baton Rouge port 
from 14,474,000 net 
15,810,000 tons in 
1,336,000 tons 
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tonnage rose 
tons in 1952 to 
1953, a gain of 


Pillsbury Mills Common 
Offered for Sale 


MINNEAPOLIS A group of 28 
underwriters, headed by Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., Union Securities Corp. 
and Piper Jaffray & Hopwood, has 
offered for sale 85,808 shares of com- 





mon stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at 
$42.50 a share. 

The shares offered for sale are part 
of 102,000 shares issued by Pillsbury 
in 1952 as payment for two Canadian 
flour mills. It is understood that the 
Canadian recipients are making the 
sale to diversify their security hold- 
ings. 

Other members of the offering 
group include: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis; Central Republic 
Co., Inc.; J. M. Dain & Co.; Caldwell, 
Phillips Co.; Kalman & Co., Inc.; 
Harold E. Wood & Co. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Group Prepares 
Fall Schedule 


NASHVILLE, TENN. The pro- 
gram committee of the product pub- 
licity program of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc., met in Nashville re- 
cently to develop plans for the fourth 
fiscal year starting Nov. 1. 

Cohen T. Williams, Martha White 
Mills, Nashville, chairman of the fi- 
nance sub-committee, reported that 
81% shares at $275 each have been 
subscribed which, plus a cash con- 
tribution, gives a total subscription 
of $22,612. 

James E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, chairman of the pro- 
gram sub-committee, will report to 
the full committee at its next meet- 
ing Oct. 21 in Atlanta, the day be- 
fore the regular semi-annual meeting. 
The Oct. 22 meeting will be at the 
Hotel Biltmore. 

The program committee that will 
supervise the product publicity pro- 
gram for the coming year consists of 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich.; Stowe Moody, Inter- 
state Milling Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
S. H. Rogers, Jr., Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co., Washington, D. C., as 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. representatives; Fred R. John- 
son, Southeastern Mills, Rome, Ga., 
and Thomas J. Knox, Cleveland 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., as the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute representatives. 
Mr. Harris is the chairman and Allen 
R. Cornelius, secretary of the insti- 
tute, is secretary of the program. 














Cc. L. Cannon 


RETIRES—After 48 years of career 
service in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, C. L. Cannon, in charge 
of the Chicago district office of the 
USDA, grain division, agricultural 
marketing service, retired Aug. 31. 
Mr. Cannon, 68, joined the USDA in 
1911 in Chicago, and served at USDA 
offices in Louisville and Toledo prior 
to returning to the Chicago office 
in 1928. 
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PYRAMID SANDWiICH—General Mills, Inc., hopes its new sandwich idea 
will spark consumer interest in sandwiches of all types. The salad-sandwich 
idea shown above calls for two slices of either white, rye, or whole wheat 
bread, in addition to one slice of ham, slices of chicken, a slice of cheese, 
sliced tomatoes, lettuce, and chopped ripe olives folded into mayonnaise. 
As the bread is toasted, the crust is trimmed from one slice; the slice of 
ham is placed on the buttered, untrimmed slice of toast. This is covered 
with a slice of cheese and sliced chicken, Then the trimmed piece of toast 
is placed on top and the lettuce and sliced tomatoes are added, The whole 
affair is topped with an olive-mayonnaise dressing and served with potato 


chips. 





Bakers Support 
Meat-and-Sandwich 
Promotional Drive 


Leading bakers such as the Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc. of San 
Francisco, Cal., have activated their 
plans to tie in with the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute's “Hot Sandwiches 
with Canned Meats” national promo- 
tion which will continue through Sep- 
tember. 

Hot sandwich recipes are to be 
featured on radio and _ television 
shows sponsored by the Langendorf 
company during the “Hot Sandwiches 
with Canned Meats” drive, according 
to Stanley Colberson, advertising 
manager of the baking company. 


In addition, recipe leaflets that fea- 


ture seven ideas for making sand- 
w.ches with four canned meat prod- 
ucis -luneheon meat, Vienna sausage, 


chopped beef, and deviled ham—-are 
being distributed to leading food mar- 
kets by Armour & Co., Wilson & Co., 
Inc., and Libby, MeNeill & Libby 
salesmen 

The promotion is a combined oper- 


ation of seven major industries: steel, 
can making, meat packing, meat can- 
ning, flour milling, baking and food 
distribution. Participating are the 
Weirton Steel Co., which is spear- 
heading the drive with full page color 
advertising in national magazines, the 
National Meat Canners Assn., the 
American Meat Institute, the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
Wheat Flour Institute, the Millers 
National Federation, the National 
Canners Assn. and the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, coordinator of the 
promotion. 
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F. Wayne Selders Joins 
E. L. Selders Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Eugene L. Sel- 
ders, head of the E. L. Selders Co., 
Kansas City feed brokerage com- 
pany, has announced the addition of 
F. Wayne Selders to the merchandis- 
ing staff. The new staff member has 
been known in the feed industry for 
about 12 years. He was with Spear 
Mills, Inc., in Kansas City for about 
seven years, and since that time has 
been a freight rate specialist with 
the Acme Traffic Service. The move 
is effective this month. 








anal Mills Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc. has announced plans to construct 
a new pliant and warehouse building 
adjacent to its present plant located 
on Lasky Road in Toledo, Ohio. 

The new plant—-a one-story build- 
ing measuring about 500 by 300 ft 

will manufacture the company’s 
line of ready-to-eat cereals. The com- 
pany’s present Toledo plant produces 
baking mixes. 

Walter R. Barry, vice president and 
administrator of grocery products ac- 
tivities for General Mills, pointed out 
that the new production facilities 
were designed to meet the company’s 
expanding line of grocery items. “By 
producing the majority of our prod- 


Toledo Cereal Plant 


ucts at one location,” he said, “we will 
be able to provide even better service 
to our customers.” 

Construction is scheduled to begin 
this fall, with first production sched- 
uled for next summer. 
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EDWARD K. THODE NAMED 

MINNEAPOLIS—-The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Sept 
3 appointed Edward K. Thode, vice 
president and secretary of the com- 
pany, as the firm's general counsel 
Mr. Thode, who joined General Mills 
in 1937, has been vice president in 
charge of the company’s legal depart- 
ment since 1946. 
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MISSOURI BAKERS DAY AT STATE FAIR—Some of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn. members who helped to celebrate Bakers Day at the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 25, are shown above flanking two honorary bakers 
and their cakes. Left to right in the picture are Herman E. Barton, MBA 
director, Columbia (Mo.) Baking Co.; Carl Muff, MBA treasurer, Muff’s 
Bakery, Trenton; William F. Ellerbrock, MBA president, Ellerbrock Bakeries, 
St. Louis; Harry Walch, state fair chairman, Wichita Flour Mills Co., Sedalia; 
Miss Pat Coppersmith, honor 4H Club girl, Maryville; LeRoy Gillan, MBA 
second vice president, Gillan Bakery, Moberly; George H. Buford, MBA 
secretary, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; Russell Harriman, 
honor FFA boy, Slater; Walter Schuchardt, vice president of the American 
Retall Bakers Assn., Lake Forest Pastry Shop, Clayton; Al Hauser, Hauser 
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Bake Shop, St. Louis; Richard Sattler, president of the St. Louis Masier 
Bakers Club, Sattler’s Bakery, St. Louis; Ernie Wilkeler, holding the cake 
which was presented to Governor Donnelly of Missouri, Ellerbrock Bakeries, 
St. Louis, and Sam Pasternack, chairman of sponsorships, Cake Box Bakeries, 
Kansas City. At the right, The Missouri Bakers Assn. made three honored 
guests of the Missouri State Fair honorary bakers. In the center is the 
Missouri governor, Phil M. Donnelly, who was presented a cake decorated 
with the state seal of Missouri. At the left is Miss Pat Coppersmith, Mary- 


ville, Missouri’s outstanding 4H Club Girl of 1954. 


Her cake was frosted 


with the green emblem of the 4H Club. To the right is Russell Harriman, 
Slater, winner of the Future Farmers of America award this year in the 
state. Both were given $25 savings bonds by the bakers of the state. 





USDA Reports 
Upward Turn 
In Farm Prices 


WASHINGTON After dropping 
for two months, farm prices showéd 
an increase in the month ended Aug. 
15, according to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Prices received by farmers as of 
mid-August were 1.6% higher than 
a4 month earlier, USDA pointed out 
in its latest Agricultural Prices re- 
port 

Despite a slight rise in farm costs, 
the farm price increase was enough 
to raise farmers’ buy.ng power, USDA 
said 

The index of prices received by 
farmers on Aug. 15 was 251% of the 
1910-14 average--up four points from 
July 15 but still four points below a 
year earlier, 

USDA said increases in prices for 
hows, exes, milk, cottonseed and cer- 
tain other commodities helped boost 
the price index, Other commodities 
showing gains included wheat, rye, 
corn, oats and beef cattle. Among 
commodities showing decreases were 
soybeans, flaxseed and chickens. 

The index of prices paid by farmers 
for things they buy rose from 280 on 
July 15 to 282 on Aug. 15. The index 
a year earlier was 279. USDA ; 
the increase from a month earlier 
was caused primarily by higher prices 
for production goods, feeder livestock 
and feed, 

Comparing prices received with 
prices paid, USDA reported an Aug. 
15 parity ratio of 89%, compared 
with 88° a month earlier and 91% 
a year earlier. This ratio is designed 
to show farmers’ purchasing power. 

The mid-August parity prices on 
some commodities showed no change 
from a month earlier. For example, 
wheat parity was unchanged at $2.50 
bu., and corn was unchanged at $1.82 


bu. Some other commodities showed 
slight increases. 
Following are Aug. 15 parity prices, 
with comparisons: 
Aug. 15, July 15, Aug. 15 





1954 1954 1953 
Tees. DE seedceus $2.50 $2.50 $2.45 
COP, BE. ccvvccvecs 1,82 1.82 1.78 
Kbutterfat, in 

Scneee, TR sccacee 747 742 742 
All milk, whole- 

WAle, CW. ..cccoes 4.74 4.70 4.67 
Barley, DU. ....sere 1.36 1.36 1.36 
Cottonseed, ton ....71.90 71.40 72.00 
Flaxseed, bu. ...... 4.5 4.48 4.50 
Oats, DU. ..ccecesee 877 871 881 
Ry@, DU. ccocssesces 1.71 1.69 1.68 
Sorghum grain, cwt. 2.56 2.56 2.68 
Soybeans, bu. ...... 2.82 2.80 2.77 
Beef cattle, cwt. ..21.20 21,00 21.00 
Calves, cwt, .......23.30 23.20 23.30 
All chickens, 

BUG, TE ccesveces .299 .297 .306 
Eges, doz i ae 465 477 
Hoga, cwt, .. .+-20,70 20.60 20.20 
Lambs, ecwt. - 238.00 22.80 22.80 
Sheep, cwt. ...... 10.30 10.20 10.40 
Turkeys, live, Ib. .. 378 375 381 


Following are average Aug. 15 
prices received by farmers, with com- 
parisons: 


Aug. 15, July 15, Aug. 15 


19654 1954 1953 
Wheat, bu oe oeQned $2.00 $1.86 
ee, OR. -nccaeve + 1,08 992 1.15 
Corn, BU. .cccees - 1.63 1.60 1.48 
Oats, BU. .rcccseces 675 668 717 
Barley, WR, <covcere 1.01 1,00 1.10 
Sorghum grain, cwt. 2.22 2.20 2.42 
Hiay, all baled, ton, .21.20 19.90 20.60 
Cottonseed, ton ....61.50 54.00 56.70 
Soybeans, bu sooe eee 3.47 2.40 
Flaxseed, bu. . onc BOs 3.17 3.21 
Hogs, cwt ee » 21.60 21.20 23.30 
Beef cattle, ewt, ...15.90 15.80 16.10 
Calves, cwt, .. 16.80 16.10 16.10 
Sheep, cwt. séteoue Wome 5.78 6.10 
Lambe, cwt. .. 18.50 19.50 20.00 
Butterfat, in 
cream, Ib, . ewes 657 657 647 
All milk, whole- 
sale, cwt rs 3.71 4.18 
All chickens, 
live, Ib, Eemess 215 224 257 
Turkeys, live, Ib. .. 277 286 327 
Eggs, doz, ....... » wove 344 2 


USDA REPORTS DROUTH 
FEED SALES 


* 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported this 
week that under the new drouth feed 
program, 6,791 farmer purchase 
orders had been issued for 529,400 
ewt. of approved grains or mixed feed 
as of Aug. 26. 





Steady Wheat 


Prices Forecast 
By Ag Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
wheat and feed grain prices are ex- 
pected during September, the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at 
Kansas State College forecasts in its 
current Kansas Agricultural Situa- 
tion report. 

A large livestock population, crop 
losses due to dry weather and the 
price support program will exert up- 
ward pressure on feed grain prices. 
This will largely be offset by the 
large supply of feed grains left over 
from earlier years. 

Production of four feed grains in 
the U.S. (corn, oats, barley, and grain 
sorghum) is expected to total 1163 
million tons based upon Aug. 1 crop 
conditions. This compares with 117.2 
millions produced in 1953 and a 1947- 
51 average of 117.0 millions. De- 
creases from 1953 production are ex- 
pected for corn while increases are 
expected for oats, barley, and sor- 
ghum grains. 

The supply of old-crop feed grains 
is expected to total 32 million tons 
at the beginning of the 1954-55 feed- 
ing season. This compares with 27 
millions at the beginning of the 1953- 
54 feeding season. The supply of food 
concentrates per animal unit is ex- 
pected to average 1 ton in 1954-55 
as compared with 1.02 tons in 1953- 
54. 

The spring wheat harvest was 
smaller than last year and has not 
had as great a depressing effect upon 
prices as is usually the case. Partici- 
pation in the price support program 
is expected to stimulate farmer re- 
sistance to prices below present levels 
during September. 

Of more fundamental importance 
to the wheat price structure in the 
current crop year and probably also 
in the longer-run is the abundant 





world supply of wheat relative to 
effective demand. 

Record or near-record supplies in 
many countries put downward pres- 
sure on world prices. It appears likely 
that world wheat prices will tend 
downward. The support program 
probably will counteract this trend 
in the U.S. in the short-run. A long- 
run downward price movement ap- 
pears probable. 
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U.K. Top Buyer 


WINNIPEG—-Overseas interest in 
Canadian wheat and flour appears to 
be on the increase and total sales 
for the week ended Sept. 2 were 
5,347,000 bu., compared with 4,687,- 
000 bu. the week previous. The lat- 
est figure included slightly more than 
1,000,000 bu. in the form of flour. 
International Wheat Agreement buy- 
ers took the equivalent of 543,000 bu. 
while class 2 flour sales were equal 
to 495,000 bu. of wheat. 

IWA wheat sales were 2,156,000 
bu., with 1,327,000 worked to Ger- 
many; 372,000 to Yugoslavia; 262,000 
to Belgium; 98,000 to Norway and the 
remainder to Ireland. The U.K., how- 
ever, continued to be the big buyer 
and took 2,079,000 bushels of the to- 
tal of 2,153,000 listed as class 2 sales. 
Italy and Switzerland each bought 
18,000 bu., while the remaining 38,000 
bu. were worked to Colombia. 
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CCC SELLS FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS—One of the big- 
gest flaxseed sales of the year was 
announced last week by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. The sale involved 
1,250,000 bu. sold on a competitive 
bid basis. 

Buyers were: Cargill, Inc., 100,000 
bu.; Leval, Inc., 500,000 bu.; Norris 
Grain Co., 50,000 bu., all of Minne- 
apolis, and Garnac Grain Co., New 
York, 100,000 bu., and Inter-Oceanic 


Commodities Corp., New York, 500,- 
000 bu. 
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Plans Completed 
For GFDNA. Ohio 
Feed Meetings 


CINCINNATI A record attend- 
ance is anticipated here for the an- 
nual conventions of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. and the Ohio 


Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 
which will be held jointly Sept. 19-21 


in Hotel Netherland Plaza 
Supplementing a program of out- 
standing speakers, the entertainment 
will have a distinctive “Old German” 
and “Over the Rhine” flavor for 
which this city long has been noted. 
Committees, representing both the 
state association and local industry 
leaders, have been working to com- 
plete necessary arrangements. 
Robert Lee Early, president, the 
Early & Daniel Co.. is chairman of 
the executive committee, and other 
members are John Young. Schenley 
Distillers, Inc.; E. Berkshire Terrell, 
Jr., the Early & Daniel Co., and C.S. 
Latschaw, Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn., Defiance, Ohio, and executive 
vice president of the state associa- 
tion. Other committees are: 
Finance: Mr. Terrell, chairman; 
Roger Drackett, the Drackett Co.; 
Richard Williams, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co.. both of this city, and H. 
talph Kagay, Columbus, executive 
secretary of the state association 
Entertainment: Mr. Young, chair- 
man; Lucian Garner, Lawrenceburg 
Grain Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind.: H. A. 
MacCord, Cooperative Mills, Cincin- 
nati, and G. E. O'Brien, O’Brien Mill- 
ing Co., Greenville, Ohio 
Program: Edward C. Cohan. Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
chairman; M. H. Longmire, Kentucky 
Chemical] Industries, Inc.; Arnie 
Schneider, the Drackett Co. all of 
Cincinnati, and Myles W. Turner, 
Perl D. Turner Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 
Ladies’ entertainment: Mrs. Ralph 
H 3rown. Indianapolis, chairman; 
Miss Jennie Lou Fennell, Cincinnati; 


Mrs. Carl Pitstick, Waynesville, 
Ohio; Mrs. James Kyle. Kileville, 
Ohio; Mrs. A. J. Koppenhafer, Bowl- 


ing Green, Ohio; Mrs. Harry Huff- 
man, Ada, Ohio; Mrs. S. E. Salisbury 
Fostoria, Ohio and Mrs. Myles W 


Turner, Lancaster, Ohio 
Reception: L. S. Fitzgerald, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Cin- 


cinnati, chairman; Elmer Heile, Cin- 
cinnati Hay & Grain Co.; Roy Rife. 
Bache & Co., Cincinnati; Robert Mc- 
Cullough, J McCullough Seed 
Co., Cincinnati; George J. Forrester, 
Forrester Grain Co.. Toledo and mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Board of 
Trade and the Cincinnati Feed Club 


Chas 


Exhibits and displays: Carl J. 
Nortmann, Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
Cincinnati, chairman; Donn Early, 


the Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, 
and Carl Pitstick, Everett Elevator 
Co., Waynesville, Ohio. 


Promotion: James McHale, Merrill 


Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Cin- 
cinnati, and Dr. L. E. Carpenter, Dis- 
tillers Feed Research Council, Inc., 


Cincinnati. 

Publicity: Edgar C. Hanford, Feed- 
stuffs correspondent, Cincinnati, and 
H. E. Frederick, Feed Associates, Inc., 
Marysville, Ohio 
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Vancouver Outlook Good 


VANCOUVER-—-Export movement 
of grain from Vancouver and other 
British C terminals started 
off the 1954-55 crop year fairly slow- 
ly. Only 5,019,367 bu. were moved 
during August of which Vancouver 
moved 4 912,332 bu. and New West- 


olumbia 
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minster 107,035 bu. A year ago Van- 
couver exports were 10,239,367 bu. 

However the export outlook has 
taken a much improved turn for the 
better. Substantial buying came in 
during the week from both Germany 
and Holland. Then the U.K. came in 
for its initial requirements to take 
several cargoes and the close of the 
week found some unexpected early 
Japanese buying. 

The Japanese, who had not been 
expected to start pacing orders here 
until October, took five cargoes of 
top grade Manitobas, some of it to 
move this month and the balance in 
October. 

Present indications are that Sep- 
tember loadings will be well over 
6,000,000 bu. covering the bookings 
made so far 

Increased buying from the U.K. in 
coarse grains is expected here be- 
cause of the reported shortage there. 
There are now about a million bush- 
els of oats under load here, report- 
edly for England. 
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Robinson to Exhibit 
Equipment at Baghdad 





LONDON Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., milling engineering firm 


of Rochdale, England, is to exhibit 
its equipment at the British Trade 
Fair, to be held in Baghdad Oct. 25- 
Nov. 8. Associated in the enterprise 
is the firm’s agent, Stephen Lynch & 
Co., Ltd. 

The display will demonstrate the 
comprehensive service offered by 
Robinsons in the design, construction 
and equipment of plant for the flour, 
feedstuffs, seed cleaning, malting and 
rice milling industries, and for the 
handling and storage of grain. C. A. 
G. Aitken, a member of the technical 
staff at Rochdale, and N. Stephanou, 
who represents the Robinson organi- 
zation through his company at Bei- 





Leslie Smith 


rut, will be in 
booth 

Established in 1838, Robinson 
claims to have pioneered many of the 
milling techniques now accepted as 
standard throughout the world, and 
the firm has been responsible for the 
design and equipment of several of 
tHe most up to date flour mills in 
the Middle East. Contributing to this 
progress in recent years has been 
Leslie Smith, the company’s technical 
director and author of the standard 
textbook, Flour Milling Technology. 

Among the exhibits will be the 
company’s recently developed ‘‘Pneu- 
Roll” rollermill and the “Pneu-spout” 
system of metal spouting 


attendance at the 


General Mills, Inc. 
Launches Search for 


Future Homemaker 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has taken a new step in its pro- 
gram of stimulating cooperation be- 
tween industry and the schools for 
the purpose of educating youth in 
social and economic matters. 

The Betty Crocker Search for the 
American Homemaker of Tomorrow 
has been announced by the company. 

The 630,000 young women gradu- 
ating from high school next spring 
will be given opportunity to compete 
for the award through written ex- 
amination after studying literature 
on standards of homemaking estab- 
lished by “Betty Crocker.” A series 
of awards consistent with school reg- 
ulations will be announced later. 

Since 1945 the company has as- 
sisted in the study of basic economics 
in the schools by distributing written 
and picture materials on the subject, 
conducting workshops for 
and providing tests. 

The American Homemakers of To- 
morrow will be chosen from 48 state 
winners and announced at a dinner 
featuring the All American table at 
Philadelphia during April. The All 
American table will be a dsplay of 
the foods famous for America, a trib- 
ute to American culinary art. 

Science Research Associates will 
conduct the testing and do the judg- 
ing in the search for the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow assisted by 
a panel of national advisors made up 
of prominent educators. 

General Mills listed the following 
objective in the search, which has 
been approved by the national contest 
and activities committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
Schools, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Assn.: 

To increase the prestige and ac- 
ceptance of homemaking as a career. 

To establish standards approved by 
Betty Crocker for homemaking 

To honor all present and potential 
homemakers. 

To honor the American home 

To offer service that recognizes the 
importance of homemaking. 

To assist schools in building among 
young women a deeper appreciation 
and understanding of the place of 
the home in our society and economy. 

To emphasize through a_ sound 
scholarship award program personal 
qualities and a sense of values de- 
sirable for successful homemaking 

To select as winners girls who are 
representative of these qualities. 

The distribution of a booklet to 
each contestant outlining the stand- 
ards of homemaking will launch the 
mechanics of the search 

The examination, to be given in 
January, will name the representa- 
tives of each school for the 
judging. 


teachers 


state 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.8 
at the close of the week ending Aug 
1954, and Aug. 36, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (0000's omitted) 


Canadian 


-- American -—in bond 
Aug Aug Aug Aug 
28 30 28 20 

1954 1953 1964 1953 
Wheat 416.680 334,589 RE one 
Corn 12,702 9,459 
hats 23,259 22,945 156 
Kye 12,162 4,285 699 
Barley 17,971 12,188 163 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 

afloat in Canadian markets Aug 72%, figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses (6900's omitted): corn, 1,294 
(342) bu 





SCRABBLE CAKE—Capitalizing on 
the popularity of the game, Chap- 


man & Smith Co. of Chicago has 
developed a “scrabble cake” which 
can be personalized by the baker 
while the customer waits, Formulas 
and point-of-sale aids are available 
without charge from Chapman & 
Smith, Melrose Park, Il. 





40 Food Firms 
Cooperate in Biggest 
Cheese Promotion 


CHICAGO Forty major cheese 
and related food companies are co 
operating with the sponsors of the 
October Cheese Festival this year 
to give cheese its greatest sales push 
in America’s top food selling cam- 
paign 

The Cheese Festival, now in its 
ninth year, is under the joint spon- 
sorship of the American Dairy Assn 
and the National Cheese Institute. 

Recognized as one of the most ex- 
tensive food promotions conducted 
annually in this country, the Cheese 
Festival involves total expenditures 
by the industry of over $2 million 

The promotion is spearheaded by 
the advertising, merchandising and 
publicity program of the nation’s 
dairy farmers’ organization, the 
American Dairy Assn., in cooperation 
with cheese manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, packers, independent grocers, 
food chains and related food manu- 
facturers 

The list of organizations cooperat 
ing in the 1954 Festival includes 
Armour & Co., Borden Cheese Co., 
Kraft Foods Co., Swift & Co., Wil- 
son & Co., Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
California Packing Corp., Creamette 
Co., International Milling Co., Na- 


tional Biscuit Co., National Maca- 
roni Institute, Ralston Purina Co., 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Pineapp'e 


Growers Assn., and the 
Bakers Assn. 


American 
neean S twee STarr oF i re 


K. A. Long Named to 
New Cargill Position 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Kermit A. Long 
has been named manager of the Great 
Falls, Mont., office of Cargill, Inc., 
the company announced last week 

He replaces Lloyd Nelson, who is 
being transferred to Portland to work 
in the Kerr-Gifford Division office. 

Mr. Long has been with Cargill for 
nine years, having served as manager 
of the Marshall, Minn., office, man- 
ager of a group of elevators in Texas 
and in a merchandising capacity at 
the Minneapolis and Kangas City of- 
fices. 
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Spring Wheat Flour Sales 
Again Take Top Spot 


Flour business simmered down to 
a more normal operation last week 
following the big volume completed 
the week before, but a fair amount 
of trade was chalked up by spring 
wheat mills. 

Their sales averaged 131% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 826% 
the week before. How much of this 
represented completely new bookings 
was not readily apparent, however, 
as some of the reported sales ac- 
tually were conversions of contracts 
made for winter wheat flour earlier. 

New bookings were made also, al- 
though the volume was reported to 
be not large. This business repre- 
sented purchases made by bakers 
who missed the opportunity to book 
the week before. Sales developed on 
a moderate advance in quotations. 

Sales in the Southwest were very 
slow, with volume reaching only 17% 
of capacity, compared with 36% the 
week before. Prices, as in the spring 
wheat area, continued to climb, al- 
though this was not of too much im- 
mediate concern to the great ma- 
jority of buyers, who have large con- 
tract balances. Main volume was pro- 
vided by a price date of shipment 
customer. 

Family flour was getting more at- 
tention, mainly in the matter of ship- 
ments, and fall promotions were in 
full swing. Meanwhile, export trade 
was dull as the possibility of making 
changes in International Wheat 
Agreement pricing was being con- 
sidered, Clears remained firm and in 
short supply. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
96° of five-day capacity, compared 
with 95% the previous week and 

2% a year ago. The rate of opera- 
tions changed very little in the vari- 
ous areas, with the Southwest show- 
ing the biggest percentage of in- 
crease. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A_ fairly good total 
of flour sales was recorded by spring 
wheat mills last week, with volume 
representing 131% of five-day cap- 
acity. compared with 826% the pre- 
vious week and 38% in the corres- 
ponding week a year ago. 

Aside from some coverages by a 
few accounts that failed to take ad- 
vantage of the previous week's book- 
ing opportunity, business was rela- 
tively quiet most of the week, and 
the bulk of it developed on an ad- 
vance of 6¢ sack that went into effect 
Sept. 1. One fairly good-sized sale 
was among these, 

Also credited to spring wheat sales 
totals last week were some sales 
made during the previous period but 
reported late and some further con- 
versions of winter wheat flour con- 
tracts to springs. 

Wheat futures at’ Minneapolis 
moved up further last week, and 
premiums held on a firm basis. With 
millfeed about holding its own or 
softening, flour costs advanced about 
another 12¢ sack. The steady pace 
of advances during the harvest 
movement of the spring wheat crop 
indicates firm price structure in the 
current crop year, some observers 
believe 

Sales of family flour have been 
more or less routine lately, but all 
mills indicate that shipping direc- 
tions have been good as fall promo- 


tions get under way and the shipping 
allowance’ on large packages con- 
tinues in effect. 

Clear flour remains firm, showing 
the full advance in the past week 
made by patents. 

Production at Minneapolis mills 
averaged 103% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 111% the previous 
week and 102% a year ago. For. the 
entire Northwest production aver- 
aged 92% of capacity, compared with 
93% the week before. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 108% of capacity, compar- 
ed with 106% the previous week. 

Quotations Sept. 3, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.66@6.69, 
short patent $6.76@6.79, high gluten 
$7.21% 7.24, first clear $6.10@6.51, 
whole wheat $6.5676.59, family $6.79 
@7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business was 
slow for mills in the Southwest last 
week. Mills averaged only 17% of 
capacity on sales, against 36% the 
previous week and 31% a year ago. 

The demand for bakery flour was 
very quiet last week. Only a few 
occasional single car orders were re- 
ported, some on a price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis. A regular p.d.s. custome! 
furnished the main volume of new 
business, as is the routine in any 
week. Prices moved again to higher 
ground, taking the market a full 40¢ 
sack from the low point where the 
heavy bookings were made in July 
Family flour prices were steady to 
10¢ sack higher as well, and demand 
was not too encouraging. Export busi- 
ness was limited as the prospect of 
revisions in the International Wheat 
Agreement dampened the market 
Clears were in extremely short sup 
ply. Offerings were nil on most grades 
for September, and very limited for 
October. 

Quotations, Sept. 3, Kansas City, 


carlots, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.2006.25, standard 
95% patent $6.10@6.15, straight 
$6.05%6.10; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.70, first clears 
$4.95@5.20, second clears $4.60@4.65, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.20@4.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
25%, compared with 25% the preced- 
ing week and 10% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. Prices 
Sept. 3 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
higher, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Flour business was slow 
the past week with prices about 3¢ 
sack higher than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Business was slack the 
past week for mills of this area. Most 
of the trade is well covered through 
September, and current prices are too 
high to interest the trade. Occasional 
single cars were sold to that small 
segment which is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Family flour interest was ex- 
tremely light. Directions were suffi- 
cient to keep mills going at 80% of 
capacity. Prices were unchanged from 
a week ago. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 4: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.45@6.55; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $6.05@6.10; standard $5.95@ 
6. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were duli 
and averaged around 10% of Ca- 
pacity. Operations were 75%. Prices 
declined and closed as follows, basis 
delivered Oklahoma points, Sept. 4: 
Carlots, family short patent $7.15, 
standard $6.18; bakery in paper bags 
$6.21 

Texas: Demand showed no im- 
provement last week with sales 
amounting to only 10% or 15% of 
capacity. Running time improved, to 
probably full four days average. Bak- 
ers are drawing on booking and ap- 
parently are deferring additional pur- 
chases until they are near exhaus- 
tion; renewed buying should start 
during September. Prices unchanged 
on family, a shade higher on bakers, 
but a shade lower on clears. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 3, 100’s, cottons: extra 
high patent family $7@7.40, standard 


(Continued on page 49) 





Further Cut in Durum Prospects 
Pushes Blend Prices Up Further 


Circulation of some extremely pes- 
simistic estimates of durum wheat 
production pushed the market up 
sharply and brought about a tempo 
rary halt in blended durum product 
trading while macaroni manufac- 
turers attempted to evaluate the sit- 
uation. 

A private crop observer said the 
durum crop would total only 7,858,- 
000 bu. because of severe losses from 
rust, and another crop reporter indi- 
cated production of between 6 and 8 
million bushels. Durum in the upper 
weight category soared to $4.31 bu 
at Minneapolis. 

Mills in some instances withdrew 
quotations on 50-50 blends of durum 
and hard wheat, both in the semolina 
grade and granular grade. However, 
the products continued to be avail- 
able on a negotiated basis. More em- 
phasis was being placed on the 25% 
durum, 75% hard wheat blends in 
mi!'l offerings, and observers felt 
that because of the indicated extreme 
decline in available durum supplies 
this type of a blend probably would 
have to be accepted generally. A 
definite decision on the part of mills 
is expected after release of the gov- 


ernment’s September crop 
later this week. 

Blends of 75% hard wheat and 25% 
durum granulars were quoted Sept. 
7 at around $7.75, bulk, Minneapolis, 
with 50-50 blends at least $1 higher. 
Semolina blends in both instances 
were general'y 50¢ cwt. higher. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Sept. 3 were as follows: 


report 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib $4.16@4.31 
9 Ib 1.11004.26 
8 Ib 1.060 4.21 
Ib 101@4.16 

fh Ib +.9604.11 
> Ib 3.85@4.91 
4 ib ..75@3.91 
i ib 3.65 @3.81 
> Ib 55@3.71 


1 tb , 11 #7 3.61 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 





eapacity, in acks based on five-day week: 
§-day wk. Wkly AS 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

\ug s- Sept 168,500 182,403 168 

Previous week 168,500 *143,630 8&5 

Year ago 189,500 199.286 105 


Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept, 3, 1954 1,327,063 
July 1-Sept ‘ 1958 1,560,708 


*Revised 


September 7, 1954 


Millfeed Prices 
Decline as Output 
Outruns Demand 


Millfeed markets were steady to 
somewhat easier during the past 
week, with Minneapolis holding rela- 
tively more stable than other mar- 
kets. At Kansas City, quotations 
were off about $1 ton as a reduction 
in feed mill operations resulted in an 
accumulation of offerings. Millfeed 
at current levels is considered a good 
buy in relation to other ingredients, 
however, and some traders be'ieve 
prices cannot move much lower. 

Formula feed business continues 
slow to fair in the Northwest, with 
possibly a slight pickup in demand 
indicated. Production schedules, how- 
ever, were not extended by the mills 
contacted. 

The generally dull demand for poul- 
try feeds probably is mainly responsi- 
ble for the lighter volume noted by 
some mills. Owners of laying flocks 
are said to be feeding as cheaply as 
possible, using home mixes in some 
cases, and are holding down formula 
feed purchases. The depressed egg 
market, particularly for mediums and 
pullet eggs, is discouraging to feeders. 

Sales of hog feeds have been fairly 
good, and a start on cattle bookings 
was reported by some manufacturers. 
Dairy feed demand is variable among 
different firms, with some noting a 
good pickup and others declaring in- 
terest very light. Turkey feed vol- 
ume remains good, although market- 
ings of birds are picking up. 

Manufacturers in most instances 
reported volume in August was well 
ahead of August a year ago, thus 
presenting a fairly good picture for 
a normally s'ow demand period. 

There were a few encouraging re- 
ports on feed business conditions in 
the Southwest last week. Some mills 
found business a trifle better but still 
not up to needed volume to keep oper- 
ations at a smooth pace in their 
plants. Generally, there was little 
change in the situation which finds 
eggs at a sluggish price, broilers again 
below cost levels and hot weather still 
lingering in the area. 

Good feeding ratios continue on 
hogs, and the demand for hog feeds 
is holding up fairly well. Turkey feed 
demand also is good. Poultry feed 
demand is only fair, and broiler inter- 
ests are limiting their purchases to 
nearby requirements. In the cattle 
picture, some demand was stirring 
for drouth feed, but fall bookings of 
regular lines of cattle feed have not 
opened up yet. Seriousness of the 
drouth situation and some bearish 
tendencies in the market seem to 
hold up this type of business. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,716 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,741 in the 
previous week and 50,187 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
444,647 tons as compared with 440,- 
091 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Appointed 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Robert L. Mc- 
Leod has been appointed general man- 
ager of the United Bakers Bureau 
here. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Rally Once Again 


New Gains Follow Reports of Delayed Harvest, 
Crop Loss in Canada, Big Loan Tie-Up 


Wheat futures prices surged up 
again in the week ending Sept. 7 as 
it became apparent that the loan pro- 
gram was performing its intended 
role as a chief price supporting factor 
with more vigor than last year. At 
the same time, news of crop losses 
from rust and wet weather in the 
northern portion of the U.S. spring 
wheat area and in western Canada 
spurred buying of futures. European 
crop reports also were discouraging, 
indicating some possibility of larger 
export demand this crop year than 
was experienced last year. Cash 
wheat values also reflected the tight- 
ening up of desirable offerings be- 
cause of wider loan participation, 
both in the spring wheat area and in 
the Southwest. With large amounts 
of flour on the books, mill interest in 
cash wheat was consistent. Export ac- 
tivity, meanwhile, was not great, ex- 
cept for some new buying by Japan 
on the West Coast. The possibility of 
stimulating more exports by dropping 
the U.S. price to the floor of the 
International Wheat Agreement was 
still being discussed. Chicago wheat 
futures advanced 3% @4¢ bu., Kansas 
City was up 3% @5'%¢ bu. and Min- 
neapolis prices climbed 2@5¢ bu. The 
distant contracts were stronger at 
Kansas City and Chicago, while the 
September futures were the strongest 
at Minneapolis. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 7 were: Chicago September 


$2.183% @%, December $2.22%@%, 
March $2.24% @ %, May $2.20% @%, 
July $2.07%; Minneapolis—Septem- 
ber $2.48%, December $2.41%, May 
$2.37%; Kansas City September 
$2.31%, December $2.32%, March 
$2.32%, May $2.24%, July $2.11. 
Harvest Delayed 
Delayed harvesting in the spring 
wheat area because of unfavorable 
weather and the possibility of some 
tightness in liquidation of the Sep- 
tember contract at Minneapolis were 
credited with aiding the futures ad- 
vance last mid-week. Later on an ap- 
praisal of spring wheat prospects 
issued by C. M. Galvin, Chicago sta- 
tistician, provided some new bullish 
fuel. Mr. Galvin estimated that spring 
wheat output would total only 183 
million bushels, compared with 201 
million estimated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in August 
and the 291 million bushels harvested 
last year. Yields, he noted, were fur- 
ther reduced by rust, heat and con- 
tinued rain. Damage to durum was so 
severe that many fields will never be 
harvested, the report pointed out. 
Canada’s prospects continued to de- 
teriorate, and experts agree that out- 
put will be well below the 400 million 
bushel mark. Much wheat is still on 
the green side, and a killing frost 
could trim production even more dras- 
tically. Rains continued to interrupt 
harvesting and aid the spread of rust. 
With tremendous carryovers of 
wheat in both the U.S. and Canada 
no shortage, of course, is in prospect, 
but recent developments have indi- 
cated relative tightness in higher 
quality wheat and at least some re- 
duction in the big surplus. 
The August parity price for wheat 
was unchanged at $2.50 bu. 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 12.9 million bushels for the 
week ended Sept. 2, compared with 


12.1 million the previous week and 
11.9 milion for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis, re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 2,705 cars 
of which 205 were for CCC account. 
Duluth receipts totaled 3,045 cars. 
The week’s receipts at Minneapolis 
showed a further reduction in quali- 
ty. A lot of high moisture, low test 
weight wheat was received and dis- 
counts for the light test weights wid- 
ened. Trading ranges for No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring on Sept. 3 were as follows: 
Ordinary September price to 1¢ over, 
12% protein 5@10¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 14@19¢ over, 14% protein 234 
29¢ over, 15% protein 32@39¢ over, 


16% protein 42@49¢ over. These 
ranges were based on 58 Ib. test 
weight. Premiums were 1@2¢ for 


each pound over 58, while discounts 
ran 3@7¢ for each pound under 58. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.56%, 
and the durum 11.35%. 

Durum wheat prices advanced 
sharply in the scramble to secure 
available supplies from an extremely 
short crop, and the top of the range 
reached $4.31 bu. at the end of the 
week. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on Sept. 3: 

Spring Wheat Otherwise No. 1 
60 Ib 
59 Ib 
58 Ib 
57 Ib 
5 Ib 
55 Ib 
54 Ib 
53 Ib 
52 Ib 
51 Ib 
50 Ib 


oe -$2.51% 


2.49% 





Discounts 

Test weight 
Damage— 4 
Moisture—1¢ 
then 2¢ 


5@7¢ each Ib 
WM1lé¢ each 1% 
each 4% on 14 to 
each 4% over 14%% 


under 50 Ib 


14 wy % 


Additional Premium for Protein 


Ordinary ‘ Oéeto 24 
12% Protein 5é to 1l0é 
13% Protein . 14¢ to 19¢ 
14% Protein 234 to 29¢ 
15% Protein A 32¢ to 39¢ 


16% Protein 42¢ to 494 


Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 
% %. Under 57 Ib. deduct from protein scale 
14% protein, 2¢; 15% protein, 4¢; 16% or 
more, 6¢ 


Premiums Mostly Firm 


On Sept. 7, the final day of trading 
cash wheat based on the September 
hard future, premiums declined %¢ 
at Kansas City. The tone had con- 
tinued firm throughout last week 
with premiums holding steady and 
the basic future showing stronger 
tendencies. Advances averaged 
around 2¢ for the week, adding fur- 
ther strength to the market which 
had been on the upgrade for over 
three weeks. Mills were fairly active 
bidders for cash wheat, and premiums 
stayed at the recent high mark on 
quality offerings. The low end of the 
premium range declined the %¢, how- 
ever. The range for No. 1 dark and 
hard winter ordinary wheat was 
2%@3¢ over, 12.5% protein was 
9144@33¢ over and 14% 15%@39¢ 
over. The basic September opened 
last week at $2.29 and reached a 
high of $2.31% on the c!ose Sept. 7. 
Receipts enlarged to 867 cars last 
week, against 764 in the previous pe- 
riod and 865 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
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* a * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Aug. 30 

Sept. 3 

1954 
Northwest ‘ eae ‘ 674,897 
Southwest TrTTerr ~++» 1,264,340 
Buffalo ‘ 540,107 
Central and Southeast 524,538 
North Pacific Coast 269,103 
Totals ° 3,272,986 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Aug. 31 

*Previous Sept. 4 Sept, 1-5 Rept, 2-6 

week 1953 1952 19561 
679,213 718.045 660.634 664,097 
208,796 1,197,316 1,155,818 1,063,235 
542,919 566,904 153,062 476.445 
544,076 591,278 462,812 424,852 
276,301 238,529 245,643 317,906 
3,250,205 1.312.072 1,006, 869 937,473 
76 76 75 76 


Crop year flour production 
‘July 1 to 









Aug. 30 Aug. 31 
Sept. 3 Previous Sept. 4 Sept. 1-5 Sept. 2-¢ Rept, 3, Rept. 4, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 

Northwest g2 93 os AO an 5.984.768 6,206,407 
South west 97 93 92 85 78 11,374,193 11,040,544 
Kuffalo 117 11k 123 os 104 41,761,056 4,49 hh 
Central and 8. E 78 Sl 88 68 63% 4,906,980 6,121,201 
N. Pacific Coast 77 79 “9 “oo 2,670,330 2.438.965 
‘Totals 96 95 82 81 fe] 29,697,327 29,568,070 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
— 0-—Sept. 3 279,850 265.022 91 Aug 10 —, 3 222 +44 240 919 1038 
“taal et Bist 79 850 38 331 86 ‘ ious week if 267 802 11 
Year ago 74.850 72476 99 Year ago a 261,482 102 
‘ 27 5 72,476 ne on . ~ ene ae 

Trane; ‘abeieh oie 340 600 247.507 73 hwo years ago 267,823 1 
Non. tinen aanmaniies 89 Vive year average o° eee oA 
Ten-year average ; 92 Ten-year average a he 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Aug 0-Sept. 3.1,021,350 1,009,320 49 
Previous week 1,021,350 970,465 96 
Year ago 1,021,500 924,840 1 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 927,644 "1 
ive-year average 95 
Ten-year average . 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois 
Kentucky North 


Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 


Kinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Aug i)-Sept. 3 671,100 524,538 78 
Previous week 471 400 *544.076 SI 
Year ago 671,000 91,278 RS 
Two years ago 671,400 162,812 68 
Five-year average 76 
Ten-year average 78 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
i-day week Flour To Mu 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 30-Sept 59,500 40,107 117 
Previous week 159,500 42,919 118 
Year ago 159,500 6,904 1 
Two years ago 159,800 194,756 108 
Five-year average 106 
Ten-year average aL 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minneseta, in- 


cluding Duluth, 8t, Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

»- day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
\ug 10 - Sept } 181,250 433.978 90 
Previous week 1k1,260 "421,411 aS 
Year ago . 646,250 156,563 05 
Two years ago .. 652,000 411,811 76 
l'ive-year average 82 
Ten-year average 78 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 


rincipal mille on the North Pacific Conat: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

f-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3 15.000 164.170 76 
Previous week 215,000 "171,946 79 
Year ago 30,000 146,077 67 
Two years ago 250,000 160,454 “9 
Vive-year a TAK @ 79 
Ten-year average 81 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Aug, 30-Sept ; 134.000 104,933 78 
Previous week 143,000 163,355 17 
Year ago 143,200 92,452 70 
Two years ago 122,000 106,089 79 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average £0 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Sept. 3 


t, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal milla in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t 

Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 

Buffalo, N.Y 
-—Bouth west*— 
Weekly Crop year 


production § to date 
Aug, 30-Sept 3. 25,692 232,834 13,620 
Prev. week 124,478 $13,707 
Two wks. ago 23,701 13,127 
1953 24,24¢ 14,893 
1952 , 26,157 2 14,444 
1951 21,428 13,952 
1950 b3,220 ] 44 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity 


Joseph; (2) principal 


Northweat* 
Weekly Crop year 


St. Paul and 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction, 


mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dbuluth-Superior; (3) mille of 


huffalot— --Combined*®*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


17,657 1 


503 94,256 49,715 444,647 
10 5568 148,741 
10,024 46,862 
27,601 11,048 RB KOE 50,187 440,091 
44,883 9,738 94,919 50,339 473,045 
16 1 9,961 97,236 45,241 447,280 
40,395 B87 84,187 44,456 480,744 


tAll mille. tRevised 





wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.32% @2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.31% @2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 5 2.30% @2 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.29% @ 
No. 1 Red 2.30% @2.3 
No. 2 Red 2.29% @ 
No. 3 Red 2.28% @ 
No. 4 Red 7™%@ 





Harvest Delayed 

Wheat harvesting in the Pacific 
Northwest has been delayed by con- 
tinued rainfall, both in the interior 
and west of the mountains. Late win- 
ter and spring wheat fields are re- 
ceiving too much moisture, and in 
some cases wheat is reported sprout- 


ing. The delay is not too serious, but 
harvesting weather has been very un- 
seasonal, Wheat is moving to govern- 
ment loan, Ample supplies are avail- 
able for the current demand, but it 
does take close to loan levels to se- 
cure even wheat for feeding purposes, 
Japanese buyers late Friday con- 
firmed purchase of five cargoes of 
white wheat, one of them a smail 
cargo of 6,500 tons. Most of this is 
for September shipment, with one 


ship scheduled for the first few days 
in October. Japanese buyers took an 
additional five cargoes of Manitobas 


shipment. 


for September - October 
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BUHLER VETERANS—Two veteran employees of the Buhler Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Buhler, Kansas, were honored at Hutchinson recently at a sales 
meeting of the firm. Here C. N. Hiebert, president and general manager, 
(left) presents watches to Jacob 8S. Ratzlaff (center) and John H. Theede, 
who have 50 and 46 years of service, respectively, with the company. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





- en “. ~~ 


H. J. Patterson, vice president of 
the bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, returned last week 
from California after a two-week 
trip visiting West Coast offices of 
the company and making baking in- 
dustry contacts. 


Tom 8S. Boyd, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent sev- 
eral days in Minneapolis last week 
conferring with home office officials 
of his firm 


A, J. Sowden, vice president, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, was a visitor in the Millers Na- 
tional Federal offices in Chicago 
Aug. 31 

Se 


Hierman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
announced the marriage of his 
youngest daughter, Mary Ellen, to 
Gordon B, Mulder of Wheaton, Sept. 
4, in the Gary Memorial Methodist 
Church, Wheaton. 


Russell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Baking Industry Committee 
of the Travelers Aid Society of New 
York. Baking executives throughout 
the city will be active in the so- 
ciety’s fund raising campaign which 
seeks to raise $360,000. 


Bernard C. Robinson, chairman of 
Associated London Flour Millers, 
Ltd., and a director of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., retired from active work in 
the flour milling and allied industries 
Aug. 29 after 47 years’ service. He 
has relinquished the directorships he 
held in the two companies as well as 
in various other companies associ- 
ated with the flour business. 


e 
Fred A, Peters, sales manager, B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, is 
convalescing in Morten Hospital, 


Louisville, Ky., following an occlu- 
sion. of the heart while he was call- 
ing on the baking trade in that city 
last week. His condition is reported 
as serious, but not critical, according 


Ata Mlle llth tll thle lhl Ah Ah — “ 


to Mrs. Peters, who is with him in 
Louisville. A period of complete rest 
is prescribed by his doctors. 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager, Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, has returned with his 
family from a vacation at Red River, 
N.M. 


S 
Bradshaw Mintener was sworn in 
Sept. 7 as Assistant Secretary of the 


U.S. Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare. The oath was ad- 
ministered by James W. Foristel, act- 
ing general counsel of the depart- 
ment. As Assistant Secretary, Mr 
Mintener will have among his duties 
responsibilities in the area of Feder- 
al-State relations. Mr. Mintener re 
signed his position as vice president 
and general counsel! of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, to accept the 
appointment. He has been associated 
with Pillsbury since 1933, serving as 
assistant general counsel! and assist- 
ant secretary prior to appointment to 
his current position in 1935 





BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE ~ 
NAMED F. H. PEAVEY OFFICER 
MINNEAPOLIS — G. A. D. Smith 
was elected controller of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., in addition to his duties as 
secretary and assistant treasurer, at 


the grain firm’s annual meeting of 


shareholders. R. C. Greene also was 
elected assistant general manager ol 
the company’s Globe Elevators Divi- 
sion in Duluth, in addition to his 
duties as assistant secretary-treasur- 
er of that division. All other Peavey 
officers were reelected, including 
Frank T. Heffelfinger, chairman of 
the board; F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
president, and George W. P. Heffel- 
finger, executive vice president. J 
B. Templeton, formerly controller, 
continues as a vice president and di- 
rector. 





BREAD '6 THE BTAFF OF LIFE 

NEW PITTSBURGH BRANCH 

PITTSBURGH—A new 20,000 sq 
ft. building has been completed for 
the Pittsburgh district of the Nation- 
al Biscuit Co., at Green Tree Boro 
here, J. J. Crilley, divisional sales 
manager in Pittsburgh announced. 

Branch manager will be Thomas 
K. Magee. 


James McConnell 
May Be Named 
To New Post 


WASHINGTON — Reliable sources 
here disclose that Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, has _ per- 
suaded James R. McConnell, director 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, to accept the post of assistant 
secretary. Mr. McConnell would suc- 
ceed Ross Risley who is slated for a 
federal court bench appointment. 

If this report is correct, it is seen 
that Walter C. Berger, now associate 
director of CSS, will move into full 
control over operations of CSS. 

Observers here say the McConnell 
appointment, if it develops as now 
forecast, would reduce the influence 
of True D. Morse, under secretary, 
with Mr. Benson and bring more of 
business approach to problems and 
water down the rigid economic atti- 
tude which appears recently to have 
colored major USDA decisions—as, for 
example, the diverted acreage control 
policy which is assertedly a Morse 
program supported by economic ad- 
visers close to the secretary. 


————@READ iG THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Ocean Freight Rates 
On Flour Advanced 


VANCOUVER Canadian mills 
catering to the Far Eastern trade out 
of this port were faced with new 
troubles the end of the week when 
the Pacific Westbound Freight Con- 
ference meeting in Seattle announced 
that emergency trans-Pacific rates 
put into force several months ago 
would be cancelled the end of this 
month and higher tariffs would re- 
place them. 

The increases ranged from $1 to 
$3.25 ton on flour. The special rates 
put into effect two months ago were 
designed to meet competition from 
non-conference vessels. Now, appar- 
ently, the regular lines feel this threat 
is over. Flour exporters fought very 
strongly against the conference plans 
to boost rates, pointing out that Ca- 
nadian mills are already fighting very 
sharp competition from Australian 
mills who are enjoying much shorter 
haul to the Far East. 

The new rates, effective Oct. 1, call 
for a rate to Manila of $16 ton 
against $14, while the charge to 
Hongkong has been boosted to $15 
from $14. Likewise, the tariff to 
Japanese ports will be $17, against 
$14. On flour moving to Iloilo the 
conference upped the charge from 
$14 to $17.25 and to Okinawa from 
$17.85 to $19.85. The rate to Singa- 
pore, not included in the changes, is 
$19 per ton. 

Some of the Canadian mills have 
threatened to leave the conference 
as a result of the increased freight 
charges 





Hammond Bag Firm 
Adds Robert I. Sutter 


WELLSBURG, W.VA The Ham- 
mond Bag & Paper Co. has obtained 
the services of Robert I. Sutter, who 
will represent the company in the 
Ohio territory, according to an an- 
nouncement by M. E. Greiner, vice 
president and general manager 

Mr. Sutter has been in multiwall 
bag sales for 25 years. For the past 
10 years he has lived in Cleveland, 
and plans to continue residence in 
that city. He may be contacted 
through the Hammond office or at his 
residence. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Aug. Sept. 

30, 7. 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Ine. 36 26 35 35% 

Allis-Chalmers 67%, 45% 63 62% 

Am. Cyanamid 534% 43% 10% 50% 

Pfd. pecan 110%, 
A-D-M Co, 2 
Borden 


Cont, Baking Co. 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Gen, Baking Co. 
Gen, Foods Corp. 








Pid. $3.50 
General Mills, Inc. 70% 
Merck & Co. 22 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 1314 

Pid. $7 180 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 47% 
Procter & Gamble 961%, 
Quaker Oats Co. 33% 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd. 994 
St. Regis Paper Co. 32% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 36% 
Sterling Drug 14% 
United Biscuit 

of America 10 


Vietor Cherm, Wks. 35% 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 





Stocks not traded: 














Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 124 126 
Cont, Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 97 97% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 180 181% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 107% 108%, 
Gen, Baking Cc $8 Pfd. 138% 140 
Gen. Mills, Inc %% Pid. 130 137 
Gen. Mills, Inc 1% Ptd, 122 123 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 103% 105 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 104% 105%, 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. 102% 103%, 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 150% 151 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 101 102 
Std, Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 89 89" 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 95 97 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. ii’ 78% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 105 1061 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93% 96% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101 103 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 


Aug. Sept. 
30, 3, 
1954 1954 1954 


High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 4%, 2% 3% 3% 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. Y. 22% 18 21 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ..... 9%, 1% ‘ 7™ 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Gr, A. & P, Tea Co. 193% 195 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 135 135% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 6 6% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 103 1o1Yy, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 139 140 
Omar, Ine. oe 16 6%, 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% MK, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% 11¢ 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug. 
20, 27, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread, Pfd. B 51 16 50% Ol 
Can, Food Prod. 3% 1% $2175 2.35 
A 7 3% 5 4 
Pfd. 64 30 33 25% 
Catelli Food, A 21 13 20 21 
Consol, Bakeries 8% 6% x RG 
Federal Grain ; oa 19 27 26 
Gen. Bakeries 1% 5 7 7 
Lake of the Woods 37 27% 3 36 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 oy, oy, 
Pfd, . ° 102 89 101% 102 
McCabe Grain A 18 12% 17% %17% 
B 16 15 15 16 
Mid Pac. Grain 26% 14% 22% 23% 
Ogilvie Flour 35 36% 34 35 
Pid. 160 «6150157 160 
Toronto Elevs. 17 13 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 16% 16% 
Weston, George 13% 34% 146 43% 


Pid. 4%% 103 95%, 102%, 102% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 3.25 3.50 
Canadian Bakeries cots ee 12 
Catelli Food, B «oe 
Inter-City Bakeries ‘ 1314 14 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 87 bed 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 140 

St. Lawrence FL, Pfd. 116 

Standard Brands 32% 33% 
United Grain, A 16% 18.00 


———SREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE—— 
IOWA ELEVATOR PLANNED 
MARCUS, IOWA—Shareholders of 

the Farmers Cooperative Elevator 
here have approved plans for a 250,- 
000 bu. grain elevator. 
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FLORIDA WHEAT—Wheat is being 
grown in southern Florida, although 
not in large quantities. It started 
at the Fuchs Baking Co., South Mia- 
mi, when, in the course of handling 
bags of wheat used in baking Homac 
bread, one of the bags broke and the 
wheat fell to the ground behind the 
warehouse. This building has so re- 
cently been completed that’ the 
ground has not been cleared off, so 
the grains fell among the sand and 
stone. However, that was no deter- 
rent to the wheat, as it started to 
sprout. It has kept on’ growing, and 
now is used as a part of the educa- 
tional exhibit set up for visitors. Here 
Charles M. Schwartz is shown in- 
specting the wheat. After going 
through the plant to see how bread 
is made, visitors are shown the stalks 
of wheat as they are actually grow- 
ing. 





Ekco Products Sets Up 
Bakery Ad Program 


CHICAGO A new advertising 
service to assist retail bakeries 


throughout the nation in selling their 
products was announced Aug. 25 by 
Benson Littman, vice president in 
charge of bakery operations of Ekco 
Products Co 

First step in the new program will 
be a free offer to bakers of two color- 
ful window streamers designed to sell 
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the theme of “All-American Meals” 
that feature baked goods. 

The streamers, in full color, meas- 
uring 11 by 17 in. are to be en- 
larged from the top portions of full- 
page color advertisements scheduled 
to appear soon in bakery trade pub- 
lications. The lower portions of the 
ads will promote the sale of Ekco 
baking pans. 

Institutional in nature, the stream- 
ers are designed to promote sales for 
each bakery displaying them. Each 
display piece is prepared as an in- 
dividualized ad for the bakery itself, 
with no Ekco identification. 

One of the new streamers, head- 
lined “All-American Breakfast,” 
shows a little girl and a young man, 
both smiling, about to bite into sweet 
rolls. The other illustrates a_ boy 
and girl anticipating ‘All-American 
Meals” consisting of hot dogs and 
hamburgers. 

Both window display streamers are 
available to retail bakeries by writing 
Ekco Products Co., advertising de- 
partment, 1949 N. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


———@GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Plans Made for 


Farm Census 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, has announced that 118 tem- 
porary field offices for the 1954 cen- 
sus of agriculture will be established 
in late August and early September 

All farmers in the U.S. will be 
asked to report this fall in the census 
of agriculture. 

The census questionnaire is de- 
signed to provide information about 
the age and race of farm operators, 
number and size of farms, tenure, 
acreage of lands in various use, crops, 
livestock, expenditures for selected 
items (labor hire, machine hire, feed, 
fertilizers and lime, gasoline and other 
petroleum fuels) and other items. 











CARGILL “= 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Complete Grain 









Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 














1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH & AMARILLO 




















SANTA FE 


OPERATING 


ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


ie. | Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
| 


y IW iv itt MULLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 








J. P. BURRUS, eresioent 


MILLING WHEAT ° CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & . c. wor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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The United Way... 
and How It Grew 


HE first fund raising appeal for 

health and welfare agencies was 
held 67 years ago in Denver, Colo., 
when 10 services got together in one 
campaign. They raised more money 
that year (1887) at less cost than 
they had ever reaised in their separ- 
ate campaigns and the idea of united 
fund raising began to spread from 
city to city. 

Twenty-six years later, in 1913, 
Cleveland, Ohio, introduced the prin- 
ciple of budgeting so that goals would 
reflect the actual needs of each agen- 
cy. That idea also spread in all di- 
rections, A few years later Rochester, 
N.Y., coined the name Community 
Chest and in 1928 the Red Feather 
made its first appearance as a cam- 
paign symbol in New Orleans and 
Duluth. Soon Red Feather banners 
were flying from coast to coast. 

For a long time Community Chests 
were almost the only organization 
conducting annual campaigns to raise 
money for the support of local health, 
recreation and welfare services. The 
Community Chest plan had eliminat- 
ed multiplicity of campaigns and the 
competition and waste in raising 
funds which occurred when each 
agency held its own drive, 

Recently, however, the picture 
changed. Many communities began to 
encounter serious problems as a num- 
ber of national appeals of increasing 
size he'd separate money-raising 
drives outside the Community Chest. 
Local contributors, particularly cor- 
porations and labor groups, began to 
balk at the number of drives they 
were being asked to support. They 
urged unification of as many appeals 
as possible in one united community 
campaign 

A number of cities soon developed 
a variety of “united” plans to solve 
the problem of too many appeals. 
In some, national organizations have 
been included in the local Community 
Chest. In others, a new organization 
has been created with the Community 
Chest as a member agency. Another 
plan tried by some communities com- 
bines the appeal of the Chest with 
other organizations on a partnership 
basis. Today there are more than 500 
communities where expanded cam- 
paigns are conducted. 

The name of the campaigns may 
vary Community Chest or Fund, 
United Campaign or Appeal, Red 
Feather drive—-but they a | stand for 
the principle of united fund raising. 
Some have adopted new symbols to 
indicate the inclusion of national ap- 
peals but most have retained the Red 
Feather as their symbol for the 
united way of giving. 

Whatever the name, whatever the 
symbol, the “united way” is the way 
in which more than 1,800 communi- 
ties care for the well-being of their 
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people. By providing good and useful 
services—efficiently planned, admin 
istered and financed—-the united way 
brings benefits to the entire com- 
munity. 


BALINESE BEAUTIES AND THE 
BLOOD SUGAR LEVEL — Re- 
search indicates that human hunger 
for food is related to the blood sugar 
level. When the blood sugar level is 
high the sensation of hunger is ab- 
sent; but as the level drops, hunger 
makes itself manifest. If the blood 
sugar level can be maintained just 
high enough, the onset of ravenous 
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hunger will be forestalled. Dr. Fred- 
rick J. Stare, head of the Department 
of Nutrition at the Harvard School 
of Public Health, observed after a 
trip to Bali that he had never seen 
a fat woman on that delightful isle. 
The Balinese feminine comeliness is 
attributed partly to moderate exer- 
cise but perhaps more to the native 
habit of taking light snacks of food 
six or seven times a day instead of 
eating the “three square meals” tra- 
ditional to our advanced civilization. 
—Corn, the quarterly publication of 
the Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, Inc. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


E. C. Veeck of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was pres- 
ident of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 

Dale W. McMillen, president of 
the Wayne Feed Mills at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was elected president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, celebrated its 30th 
anniversary. 

A heart ailment was fatal to 
George Amendt, formerly president 
of the Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich. 


50 Years Ago: 


Frank H. Blodgett of Janesville 
was president of the Wisconsin Mill- 
ers Assn. 

Wheat was turned onto the rolis 
of the new 3,000-bbl. mill of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co. in Chicago 

Peter Henkel, president of the 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was dead at the age of 80. 

Lyons Milling Co. put its new 400- 
bbl. mill at Lyons, Kansas, in oper- 
ation. 

Item: A picture on this page shows 
the new 12,000-lb. electric truck re- 
cently received in Minneapolis by the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. This truck is the first of its kind 
ever used in the West, and the Pills- 
bury company is to be congratulated 
on its enterprise in bringing it here. 
The truck is guaranteed to run 25 
miles when loaded to capacity with 
one charge of electricity. It will take 
with ease any reasonably steep hill 
at a good pace and it is expected 
to be able to be run wet or fine; in 
fact, it will go anywhere that a team 
of horses will go. The company ex- 
pects this truck to effect a great sav- 
ing of time and expense in delivering 


flour to its extensive and widely scat- 
tered city trade. As an example, it 
may be said that soon after its ar- 
rival the truck delivered in two hours 
and a half a load of flour that it 
would have taken three teams half a 
day to deliver. The truck cost $4,500 
f.o.b. Brooklyn, and was bought from 
the Rainier Co., New York City, sole 
agents for the Vehicle Equipment 
Co., the builders. 


John W. Burk, president and man- 
ager of Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 


John W. Burk 


field, Ohio, served as president of the 
Ohio Millers State Assn. 


75 Years Ago: 
“It is already regarded as a set- 


tled fact by the better posted class 
of millers,” wrote the editor of The 
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Northwestern Miller, “that the style 
of milling introduced with the puri- 
fier and brought to such perfection 
during the last few years, must give 
way in the leading mills to some sys- 
tem of gradual reduction. As to the 
machinery to be employed they are 
not so certain. The prevailing opinion 
is that the time-honored millstone 
must give place to some other device, 
and the leaning is towards roller 
mills, as they are the best known. 
As a radical view of the impending 
change we quote the remark of one 
of the best millers in this state, that 
‘in 12 months there would not be a 
millstone used in any first class mill 
in Minnesota; While we take this 
to be an extreme view, it shows the 
tendency of progressive milling to- 
day.” 

Editorial: Ever since the introduc- 
tion of wire binding harvesters, the 
inillers have been troubled by the 
bits of wire left in the wheat after 
threshing passing through the buhrs 
and getting into the reels, causing 
great damage to the bolting cloths. 
The evil was a growing one and at a 
meeting of the Minneapolis Millers 
Assn. a resolution was adopted, mak- 
ing a discrimination of 10¢ bu. 
against wheat bound with wire. This 
action of the association has been 
sharply criticized by the agricultural 
press of the country. It has, however, 
had one good effect in causing those 
interested, both millers and manu- 
facturers of wire binding machines, 
to seek for some effectual remedy for 
what both considered a serious evil. 
We are pleased to say that a very 
simple and comparatively inexpen- 
sive device has been found, which so 
far as the millers are concerned, 
practically removes all cause of com- 
plaint. As was noticed in our last is- 
sue, the millers of Minneapolis have 
been during the past week or 10 days 
experimenting with simple horse shoe 
magnets and the result has been even 
better than they had hoped. 


Although only about one per cent 
of the earth's surface is irrigated, 
that small area probably feeds one- 
third to one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation. 


TO DON QUIXOTE 
Thanks to you, Don Quixote! 
As lohg as you are read 
The world will learn of windmills 
With-soaring vanes outspread. 


The lightest little breezes 
Could turn those heavy vanes 
And keep the great stones grinding 
The daily grist of grains. 


How picturesque on skylines 
Those old mills used to be! 

So keep them safe, Quixote, 
For all posterity. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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WITH RESPECT TO POSTERITY 

ISTORY, of course, should be concerned 
H with more than wars and the biographies of 
great statesmen. It should be concerned with 
men's cultures and adventures and the manner of 
iheir lives and accomplishments. In this broad 
category business and industry have a very large 
place, though historical scholars have been lag- 
gard in recording it. This has been explainable 
to some extent as the result of certain educational 
fixations of the past, which decreed that man’s 
economic activities were of lesser importance than 
his politics and philosophies. Fortunately the old 
idea is changing rapidly in an age which finds 
nothing that is necessarily degrading in the market 
places of the world and which in token of this 
conviction inclines more and more to vocational 
instruction. 

But one big reason for the slowness of this 
change of attitude toward economic enterprise and 
its rewards has been the failure of business itself 
to glorify its deeds and to preserve a record of 
them unto posterity. The literature of business 
and industry is relatively small, and modern 
scholastic research, awakening to the importance 
of this area of literary and educational interest, 
has reason to complain of the meagerness of the 
record. Usually the researcher who sets out to 
retrace the steps by which a great industrial en- 
terprise has grown to economic and cultural im- 
portance finds that the men and the institution 
he studies have neglected to preserve the needed 
historical materials. 

The foregoing paragraphs are a long-winded 
way of getting down to the precise subject of 
this editorial comment, which is the handsome 
historical booklet recently published by the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., under the editorship 
of Marion E. Cross, who has established a reputa- 
tion for great virtuosity in such undertakings. The 
title, “From Land, Sea, and Test Tube,” suggests 
the broad canvass which this story calls for and 
the variety of interest, and even of entertainment, 
which it affords. 

Chapter One shows how flax came to America 
and what industry and ingenuity have done with 
this great item of American agriculture. Other 
chapters deal with the really spectacular diversifi- 
cation of ADM products, to embrace ultimately 
more than 700 standard items in such varied fields 
as linseed oil, marine oil, sperm oil, paint vehicles, 
core oils, linseed oil meal, dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
wheat flour, soy flour, dry cereal binders and flax 
fiber. In recent years, chemical processing has ac- 
quired an extremely important role in ADM opera- 
tions because, as the author says, the growth and 
development of the company has come to depend 
in large measure on new products originated 
through research and produced through chemical 
processing. ADM remains a primary processor 
even though it no longer specializes solely in raw 
or semi-processed products, for in converting the 
produce of land and sea into even more readily 
usable form it continues to create new values 
from American harvests. 

Here, certainly, we have all the elements needed 
for economic adventure and romance. Choose a 
sing'e example—whaling, to bring in sperm oil. 
ADM has chartered a number of whaling expedi- 
tions, and thus is dealing with the very stuff and 
fancy of Moby Dick. Ever present in the minds 
of those who have to do with wheat flour and 
bread is the sentiment that clothes all the long 
chain of processing and purveyance between field 
and table, and here, too, we find ADM in a great 
fundamental romanticism that links its corporate 
history with the intimate story of man. In the 
early thirties, ADM acquired the Commander- 
Larabee Corp., and under able management this 
division makes its proper contribution to the vast 
and varied production of an industrial giant which 
now supplies materials to every major manu- 
facturing industry in the country. 
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It is a scholarly observation that history is 
mainly biography, and ADM management, in the 
booklet’s foreword, adapts the idea into these 
words: “The history of any company is necessarily 
a summation of the business achievements of the 
many men and women who have built the com- 
pany. While it is normally desirable, in such a 
record, to use many names, we have asked Miss 
Cross, the author and researcher extraordinary, 
to use as few as possible. Our reason for this 
should be explained. So many wonderful people 
have dedicated their lives to ADM that it would 
be unfair to name a thousand and overlook another 
five thousand. Every ADM employee, whether he 
be executive, stenographer, chemist, accountant 
or truck driver, has contributed or is contributing 
to the company’s growth .. . each in his own way.” 
This is a generosity that measures up handsomely 
to the industrial statesmanship that inspires it. 
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FARM PRICES AND FOOD COSTS 


URING the last desperate days of high rigid 
| een prices much was made of a House 
Committee on Agriculture report that a 20% de- 
cline in farm prices since 1951 had not been re- 
flected in retail food prices which, the report 
contended, were at their postwar peak. Paul S. 
Willis, president of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., took prompt and vigorous ex- 
ception to this statement. In a letter to Clifford 
R. Hope, chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr. Willis declared that Department 
of Agriculture figures gave no support to it. 

Mr. Willis finds that approximately two-thirds 
of the decline in farm food prices since 1951 has 
been passed on to consumers in thé form of lower 
retail food prices, and that sharply increased 
costs of labor, transportation and taxes prevented 
the retail price decline from equalling the farm 
price decline. 

For several years GMA has been cooperating 
with the National Grange on a continuing study 
of “price spread’’-——the difference between the 
price received by the farmer for his raw crop 
and the price paid by the consumer for the pro- 
cessed food at the grocery store. The studies 
have dealt with the grocery basket as a whole 
and with a number of individual foods such as 
bread. In one major conclusion the studies agree 
with the House committee’s report--namely that 
the increase in cost of food after it leaves the 
farm is due largely to consumer demand for better 
processing and more convenient and attractive 
packaging, plus increased labor costs in processing 
transportation and marketing. Taxes were not 
mentioned by the House committee, but certainly 
should be rated as an additional] major factor 

“We know of only one set of official govern- 
ment figures which carefully matches the retail 
price with the corresponding farm price,” Mr 
Willis told Congressman Hope. “This is the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s regular report on the 
retail cost and the farmer’s share for a family 
market basket of farm-produced foods. Here are 
the figures: 

“In 1951, the retail price of the market basket 
was $1,026, of which the farmer received $495 
At May, 1954, prices (latest report) the retail 
cost of this annual market basket was $989. of 
which the farmer received $439. The farmer's 
share was down $56 (about 11%). The retail cost 
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to the consumer was down by $37 (about 34%.) 
In dollars this is more than two-thirds of the 
farm price drop. The difference—$19—-was the 
amount by which the spread has increased. This 
spread is up because the major cost elements 
which it covers are up—and by a much larger 
percentage. From 1951 through 1953 hourly earn- 
ings of food manufacturing employees rose 15%, 
rail freight rates rose 15% and taxes on income 
of manufacturers and distributors rose by a like 
percentage. While these factors have kept tiv 
decline in retail food prices from fully equalling 
the decline in farm prices, the efficiency of the 
food processing and distributing industry is such 
that at least two-thirds of the farm reduction 
has been passed through to consumers.” 

The importance of wages, taxes and transpor- 
tation rates as cost increase factors in individual 
food products is clearly shown in the joint study 
of GMA and the Grange on white bread. The 
average retail price of a 1-lb. loaf increased from 
9.5¢ in 1945 to 16.7¢ in 1952. This was an increase 
of 7.2¢, which was made up as follows: 


Per WER COO 6c oc es ccaeesve4 3.2¢ a loaf 
Higher cost of taxes, transportation, 

DER: 60.46 v6 vancbees.deud > dethsacks 2.3¢ a loaf 
Removal of government subsidy .7¢ a loaf 
Higher farm prices «1. occccssevccos 9¢ a loaf 


Compared with these increased costs, the total 
increase in combined net profits of ingredient 
manufacturer, miller, baker and retailer averaged 
only one-tenth of a cent a loaf, which is the kind 
of figure that is not likely to get much attention 
from the political agriculturists—and rarely does. 
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Dr. Earl C. Bonnett, medical director of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., sees a “national 
scandal” in the fact that 25 million Americans 
are overweight and that 5 million of them are 
seriously so. At best, these overstuffed men and 
women are uncomfortable. At worst they are 
shortening their lives. But they will not solve 
their problem or dissolve their pounds by listening 
to quacks with miracle pills and fad health foods. 
They will trim down to normal weight, if it can 
be done at all, by consulting their doctor, adopting 
a schedule of diet and exercise he approves and 
maintaining the discipline of that schedule. 
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A NOTE OF DISTINCTION 


ROBABLY the most powerful figure in Cana- 
P:. today is Clarence Decatur Howe, who has 
been a member of the federal government con- 
tinuously for 19 years. He exerts a profound in- 
fluence on Canadian trade policies through his 
department's overseeing of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. In all matters affecting grain and flour 
he takes a great personal interest. There are many 
who do not see eye to eye with him on the ques- 
tion of a free market, nevertheless they appreciate 
his worth. 

It is thus pleasing to note that a group of 
prominent Americans has honored Mr. Howe for 
one of the greatest of his many contributions to 
the public welfare. The American Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, in association with the Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, has awarded him the Daniel 
Guggenheim medal, one of the most prized honors 
in the field of aviation. It was given for his work 
in initiating and organizing commercial air routes 
and services, in promoting aeronautical research 
and the development and production of aircraft 
and engines, and in advancing the art of aero- 
nautics. 


The citation is heartily applauded by Mr 
Howe's friends in the grain and flour trades of 
this continent, who share in the pleasure such a 
distinction deservedly gives him. 
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Commerce Unit Suggests 
Bakery Package Standards 


WASHINGTON A proposed sim- 
plified practice recommendation for 
standard sizes of paperboard car- 
tons for hamburger buns and wiener 
rolls has been submitted to manu- 
facturers of cartons, bakers’ whole- 
sale and retail organizations, and 
others interested in these products 
for comment or acceptance, the 
Commodity Standards division, Of- 
fice of Technical Services, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has reported 

The proposed recommendation is 
based on a survey of industry prac- 
tice with respect to container sizes 
by the Bakery Package Group of the 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, and submitted by the Inter- 
Industry Bakery Package Commit- 
tec, The committee recommends a 
simplified list of 34 sizes of paper- 
board cartons used by bakers for 
packaging of hamburger buns and 
wiener rolls, a reduction from ap- 
proximately 1,000 sizes or 96.6% 
The shape and dimensions in inches 
of each recommended carton are 
listed as well as illustrated. 

Mimeographed copies of the pro- 
posed recommendation may be ob- 
tained from the Commodity Stand- 
ards division, Office of Technical 
Services, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C 
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Colorado Food Law 


Revision Considered 


DENVER—The Co'orado Board of 
Health has begun preparatory work 
on possible revision of the state's 
pure food and drug law. A commit 
tee of prominent business and pro- 
fessional men has been appointed 
to write a new law, which will be 
presented to the next session of the 
Colorado legislature. 


Arthur Vos Jr., Macklem Baking 


Co., Denver, represents the baking 
industry on the committee. These 
facts were brought out in a_ short 


talk by Mr. Vos at the recent meeting 
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lhe Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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of the board of governors of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. held 
in the Oxford Hotel here. 

Mr. Vos asked the bakers of the 


state to cooperate by supplying him 
with suggestions in regard to thei 
industry and which they consider 
should be incorporated into the new 


law. He further stated that public 
hearings will be he'd this fall at 
which time individuals and groups 


will have a chance to express their 
opinions on the new laws. 

During the board meeting F. L 
Keading, Mayflower Doughnut Corp., 
Denver, was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Jack Jacobson on the 
board 

The suggestion 
Mountain Bakers 
convention of the 
3akers of America 
two or three 
favorably. 

The 1955 convention of the Rocky 
Mountain organization was tentative- 
ly set for April 24-25. It was pointed 
out that bakery union contracts ex- 
pire May 1 and since, after that time, 
bakihg firms in Denver would be tied 
up with negotiations with the union 
over a new contract it was deemed 
best to hold the 1955 convention 
earlier than usual. 

Eddie Gonzales, Miller Super Mar- 
kets, Denver, and recent’y elected 
president of the association, presided 
at the meeting. The report of Fred 
Linsenmaier, secretary, on income 
and expenses of the recent conven- 
tion was approved. 


thai the 
Assn. 


Rocky 
sponsor a 
Associated Retail 
within the next 
years was received 
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Best Foods Income, 
Sales Show Increase 


NEW YORK—The annual report 
of the Best Foods, Inc. to stockhold- 


ers Aug. 12 shows net earnings for 
the 1953-54 fiscal year ended June 
30th of $4,940,630 or $3.29 a share. 


In addition, non-recurring income was 
received representing refunds of prior 
years’ federal taxes which, with in- 
terest and after related accounting 
adjustments, amounted to $620,580 or 
41¢ a share. 

Net earnings in the previous fiscal 
year were $4,204,157 or $2.80 a share. 
Net sales in the 1953-54 fiscal year 
were $86,925,725 as compared to $82,- 
663,618 in the prior fiscal year. 
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Bakery Restrained from 
Using “Cornell Bread" 


ITHACA, N.Y. The New York 
State Supreme Court has upheld Cor- 
nell University in a suit against a 
Brooklyn baker’s use of the name 
“Cornell” in connection with a special 
type of bread. 

An opinion by Justice Bertram L. 
Newman stops the Messing Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn, from using the trade- 
mark “Cornell Bread” and ‘Cornell 
Loaf.’’ The bakery concern had regis- 
tered the trademarks and used them 
to advertise and sell bread baked ac- 
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Donald S. Burns 


Ekco Names Western 
Bakery Sales Manager 


CHICAGO—Donald S. Burns has 
been named general sales manager 
for the bakery, foil, and pan-glazing 
division of Ekco Products Co. western 
region, comprising the eight Far 
Western states. 

In the newly created position, Mr. 
Burns, 29-year-old native of Boston, 


Mass., will manage Western region 
sales of the bakery pan, aluminum 
foil container, and glaze divisions 


according to an announcement by 
Benjamin A. Ragir, Ekco president. 
In addition, he will serve as vice 
president of Ekco's subsidiary, the 
Western Glaco Co. He will headquart- 
er in San Francisco. 

Glaco provides chemical 
services for bakery pans. 
three Glaco plants on 
Coast—at Los Angeles, 
cisco, and Seattle 
aged by Burns 

A graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Mr. Burns has been 
with Ekco for five years. He super- 
vised installation of the aluminum 
foil container manufacturing facil- 
ities at Ekco’s Whittier, Cal., plant. 

Philip R. Laughlin will continue as 
regional manager of Western bakery 
sales for Ekco. 

Mr. Ragir also revealed that the 
Los Angeles manufacturing and ware- 
housing of all Ekco lines will be 
placed under the management of the 
recently acquired McClintock Manu- 
facturing Co. of Los Angeles, headed 
by R. L. Lang, president. 


treating 
Ekco has 
the West 
San Fran- 
that will be man- 





cording to a formula developed at 
the university. 

The special bread formula was de- 
veloped at Cornell in 1946 by Prof. 
Clive M. McCay and associates. It 
is widely used by schools and other 
public agencies of New York State 
and is marketed by commercial bak- 
ers throughout the country, the uni- 
versity announced 
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Ever wonder how 
advertising works ? 


The ad, at right, runs in full-color in 
October McCall’s and Better Homes & 
Gardens. Here’s what it is designed to do: 


l Catch the reader's eye—with a big, 
* . 
tempting full-color photo of toasted 
raisin bread. 


2? Tell her quickly—that raisins make 
* the good difference in toast. 







, AiO REFERENT 
7 






And it’s just o i-sweet loast— mmm! 


ive wath raisin bread 





4 Remind her—of the many uses for 
oe 
raisin bread. And of the healthful 


goodness raisins add. 


the “theme’”’ that good things taste 
better Rich with Raisins. 


4. Tempt her agnn- -by repetition of — he thinge te hele, 
A RICH WHITH RAISINS 


Here’s how you can 
put this advertising to work 
for your Raisin Bread 


MAKE OCTOBER the month you go all out to 
“catch the customer's eye,” “remind her,” “tempt 
her’’—with your raisin bread. You can do that 
by baking more raisin bread...displaying it... 
featuring it in your advertising and promotions, 


" brown at bres 








Kfast tame 


ered brevd ade Wht to humehtinng 


1. At every hreadtinne 


frou 
ooh @ aad Sim and see 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY 


8OAND FeEEno catrroania 





e- 


eee 4 





To make the most from the Raisin Industry's 
national promotion, send for reprints of the 
ad above and Raisin Breadrack Hangers, in two 
designs, ready for your brand imprint. All in 
full-color and Free. Write to: California Raisin 
Advisory Board, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, Calif. 


Make your own 
baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





os Ss ? 


a i aia 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 29 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making angel food cakes, 
best results are obtained by having 
whites as cold as possible 
starting to beat them 


the egg 


before 





2. In making ginger cookies, where 


crumbs are used, 


the results will not 


always be uniform 
3. When discussing 5 to 1 pac’ 
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frozen fruit, it is meant that 5 Ib. of 
fruit is used with 1 Ib. of sugar. 

4. For the heavy types of rye 
bread, high speed mixers should be 
used for making the dough. 

5. Ammonia should not be used in 
making French doughnuts 

6. Pale sides or loaves of bread are 
usually due to the pans being 
strapped too close together 

7. Gelatin cannot be used as a 
thickener instead of starch or tapioca 
in making fruit pies. 

8. When making short sponge 
cakes, the shortening should always 
be added after the flour has been 
mixed in 





and NEVER CRITICAL 





It gives tolerance to mixing. 


. 
‘ 


2. It is easy to handle... use it dry on top 
of the flour in either sponge or dough. 


3. Bread yield is larger. 


4. Doughs are more pliable—they machine 


better. 





1, R, SHORT 


E aves ci, Pain 


5. The crumb is whiter—you can see the 


difference. 


6. Bread is softer—you can feel the 


difference. 


7. Bread has a lip smacking flavor — you 
reach for more. 
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9. Baking powder is often used in 
making molasses cakes in order to 
improve the crumb color. 

10. Rich types of wafers and drop 
cookies are usually baked on greased 
and dusted pans 

11. A short patent flour used for 
bread requires more yeast food than 
a long patent flour. 

12. Dextrose (corn sugar) is not 
used in making pie crust because it 
caramelizes too readily. 

13. Hard wheat flour should not be 
used in making sponge cakes. 

14. When hot bread is cooled in a 
dry cold atmosphere, cracking or 
checking of the crust will occur. 

15. Powdered whole milk contains 
about 2742% butter fat. 

16. Most large wholesale bread 
bakeries use sponge doughs because 
less yeast is required, thereby saving 
on material cost, which is the main 
consideration. 

17. Pan grease mixtures used for 
greasing the pans for high sugar 
content cakes, are usually made of a 
mixture of shortening and flour in 
order to decrease sticking in the 
pans. The use of some vegetable oil 
in this mixture will make it easier to 
grease the pans. 

18. Cooked rhubarb pie filling 
should be cooled as rapidly as possi- 
ble in order to prevent or decrease 
thinning down during the cooling pe- 
riod. 

19. When egg white icing becomes 
hard and brittle, some hygroscopic 
ingredient should be used in the for- 
mula. 

20. There are no advantages in 
making twist bread as against plain 
round top bread. 








BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINT FLOUR> - CORN PRODUCTS 


















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sangre de Cristo Range 
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iyisg ng the Baker’s Doorbell 





Women's Bakery, Ltd., has opened 
a new store at 1016% Pape Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. The first 1,000 customers 


entering the new store received a 
loaf of bread free. 


Mader’s Bakery has been reopened 
at 2614 Parade St., Erie, Pa., follow- 
ing an extensive remodeling and mod- 
ernization program, Edward Loffi is 
the proprietor. 


Hedberg's Bakery will move from 
its present location at 277 Willard 
St., Jamestown, N. Y., to a new loca- 
tion at 909 North Main St. in James- 
town 


Rode’s Bakery, operated at 7509 
22nd Ave. in Kenosha, Wis., by Wil- 
lard Witt, has opened a branch shop 
at 2328 63rd St. 

2 

Air conditioning has been installed 
in the retail section of the State Bak- 
ery & Delicatessen, owned and oper- 
ated by Dennis Willett in Tallahassee, 
Fila. Recently one of the biggest 
cakes ever baked in Tallahassee was 
produced in this bakery. It weighed 
750 lb., was 18 layers high, took 24 
hours to produce and was served to 
1,800 persons. 


All baking operations at the Colo- 
nial Biscuit Co., 1801 Forbes St., 
Oakland, Pa., have been shut down, 
Kenneth F,. MacLellan, Sr., president 
of United Biscuit Company, an- 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
8 nocessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnis, Minn. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushela 


nounced, Colonial is a subsidiary of 
United. A sales and distribution staff 
will be continued, Mr. MacLellan said 
the only reason for the action is that 
the Pittsburgh plant is obsolete. 
6 

A new custom built display case 
has been installed in the Camellia, 
Bakery, Tallahassee, Fla., 
of the remodeling and 


aS a part 
renovating 











program that has been under way. 
Henry Martin is owner and operator. 
& 
Grant’s Do-Nut Shop has been op- 
ened at 412 Vine St., in West Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Bill Grimmig, Jr., who has been 
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Fla. He is connected with Federal 
Bake Shop and is in charge of pro- 
duction. 


A new dough retarder and cake 
machine have been installed in the 
Quality Bakery, Gainsville, Fla. T. J. 
Collins is owner and manager. 

«& 

Harold Coleman is erecting a new 
bakery building in Melbourne, Fla. 
g 
The “newer and more efficient” 
Oakland, Cal. plant of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., will replace the Spokane 


Profit: making Sdoas 


ee 


serving in the Air Force for the past 
several years, is back in Tallahassee, 


plant, making products for distribu- 
tion in eastern Washington, Northern 





rom FLEISCHMANN 






Sell more cakes 
with Personnel Cake Plan 


THE PERSONNEL CAKE PLAN takes advantage of two well- 
known facts to substantially increase your cake business. 
First, cake is generally accepted as the symbol of a happy 
birthday. Second, a birthday cake is an ideal gift for main- 
taining and improving employer-employee relationships. 





Presented in the interest of the Baking Industry by... 
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Idaho and Western 
company states, 


Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., 
land, Fla., is remodeling 
1102 South Florida Ave 

@ 

A new cake machine 
stalled in the 
plant at Tampa, Fla. 

. 

Vance Eveland is now 
his new and greatly enlars 
at Englewood, Fla. 

a 
office 
Bread Co 


Alex Bullock, 
Mrs. Baird's 


manager 


How to sell the 
Personnel Cake Plan 
local sending 
owner a 


businesses by 
manager or 
decorated cake. Enclose the 


Contact 
the personnel 
sample 


cake in a large container colorfully tied 
to attract as much attention as pos- 
Attach a letter to the outside of 
the box explaining the Personnel Cake 
Plan.* Phone for a follow-up meeting 
with your prospect to clinch the sale. 


sible. 





How it works 

\ You keep on file a 
en\\ list of each firm’s 

employees with 

their birth dates. As 
falls due, you deliver 
the cakes inscribed with appropriate 
birthday greetings. Each cake box is 
gift-tied and contains a personalized 
birthday card from the personnel 
manager or owner of the company. 
Employees pick up their gifts at the 
main Office. 


each birthday 


It works for anniversaries, too! 
Many firms make 
a practice of re- 
membering per- 
sonal or company 
anniversaries of 
employees with 
appropriate gifts. 
And _ here 


cakes are a 





again 
“natural.” 

Simply set up a file of employees 
who are celebrating important anni- 
As the dates come due you 
deliver appropriately decorated cakesto 
home or office, as Management directs. 


versaries. 


Montana, the 


Lake- 
its plant at 


has been in- 
Columbia Baking Co. 


occupying 
ged bakery 


Dallas, ad- 
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dressed the Dallas chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants following a tour of the 


plant taken recently by the group. 
ae 
Albert Marklin has completed con- 
struction of his new bakery at 8125 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. The bakery 
contains a drive-in customers’ win- 
dow where motorists may pick up 
orders phoned in previously. 
& 
Sutter French Confections, Inc., 
has moved to its new plant at 18-20 
Greenwich Ave., New York. Their 


former address was 403 Bleecker St. 
where the firm originated 28 years 
located in the 


ago. Branches are 


Bronx and in Brooklyn. Store mana- 
gers Pierre Goeller and Mario Gar- 
barino state that Sutter will continue 
to do its baking before the. cus- 
tomers’ eyes 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Woelk have 
purchased Tucker's Bakery, 995 S. 
Orlando Ave. Winter Park, Fla, 

* 

The Mather’s Bakery, Eau Gallie, 
Fla., is closed while a remodeling 
program is under way. The entire 
plant will be modernized. 


& 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Wright, owners 
of the Lyons (Nev.) Bakery Oafe, 








You get better-tasting cakes 
with Fleischmann’s Baking Powder 


Its exclusive formula assures dependable uniform results. 
Controlled action keeps your batter free-flowing and easy to 
handle between mixing and baking. Rises steadily in the oven. 
About 2¢ worth of Fleischmann’s assures you of getting the 
fullest results possible from every $1 of other ingredients. 


You get better-tasting Angel Food cakes 
with Fleischmann’s new Tart-0-Cream Acid Salt 








improves volume and color. . 


greater beating tolerance . . 


. stabilizes egg white for 


. is the only known acid salt (other 


than cream of tartar) that can be used for Angel Food production 
in continuous mixers. Ask your Fleischmann Man for details. 


BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY soe 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


BAKING POWDER e 


TART-O-CREAM ACID SALT 
TASTEX MARGARINE SHORTENING « FROZEN EGGS 


Standard Brands Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 
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plan to open a bakery at Oakland, 
Neb. Rolls and pastries will be baked 
in Oakland and bread will be baked 
in Lyons for the new shop 

* 

Bill's Bakery, 422 Choctaw Ave., 
Chickasha, Okla., has added two new 
delivery trucks to its fleet, and the 
Turner Baking Co., Durant, one 
truck. 

e 

Martin's Bakery, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated with authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $10,000. Registered offices of 
the firm are at 509-715 Granville St., 
Vancouver, B. C, 

6 

H. Andersen has registered the 
name of the Danish Bakery, 940 Com- 
mercial Drive, Vancouver, B, C, 

6 

Frank Griffith has opened a dough- 

nut shop in Doniphan, Mo, 
* 

Dan Garcia, owner of the Royal 
Bakery, Tampa, Fla., has relocated 
his bakery at 22nd St. 

s 

John Grant, owner of the Grant's 
Pastry Shop in Clearwater, Fla., has 
opened a branch outlet in a new shop- 
ping center in Largo, Fla. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thurman Mayes have 
held a formal opening of their new 
Dixie Queen Pastry Shop at Mexico, 
Mo. 

& 


Coffee and doughnuts were served 
at the grand opening staged by the 
Zuehl Bakery, Lester Prairie, Minn, 

* 

The Roux building, Flat River, Mo., 
has been sold to Mr, and Mrs, Pete 
Yankoff of Desloge, who will reopen 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


7 // 


Quality b bins Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE ané STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 











THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jagecer Mituine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN =~ -:- COLORADO 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 








the name of many well-known 


RODNEY is the name behind 


bread brands in America’s lead- 
ing markets. And RODNEY 
flours achieved this position of 
trust by courageous and ag- 
gressive application of skill and 
knowledge to flour production 
problems. The RODNEY name 
stands for a well-rounded mill- 
ing organization able to offer 
you an extra measure of quality 
that will help make your bread 
even better. 


5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Check this time-proven fact: 
Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 
has highest uniformity... 

pound after pound after pound. 
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the Desloge Baking Co, there as soon 
as it is vacated and the property is 
remodeled. The building housing the 
bakery in Desloge was destroyed by 
fire 


A new bake shop, to be known as 
the Mary Lou Bake Shop, has been 
opened for business at Unionville, 
Mo., with Mary Lou Cullor as the 
owner. 


Alvin Weichold, formerly manager 
of the Jefferson Village Bakery, San 
Antonio, Texas, has been named man- 
ager of the Williams Cake Shop, San 
Antonlo. 

J 


Mr. and Mrs. Verlie Pilotte have 
bought Conrad's Bakery, Fowler, 
Ind., from Conrad Bower, who has 
operated it for the past 20 years. 

c) 

Henry Bischel has purchased the 
Bloomer (Wis.) Bakery from Archie 
Sokup 

© 


Mr. and Mrs. G. O. Simon have 
purchased a bakery in Lisbon, N. D., 
and are now residing in Lisbon. 

2s 

Damage estimated at $10,000 was 
caused when fire broke out in Elmore 
(lowa) Bakery. 


The Britt (lowa) Bakery has been 
opened by Bill Dummett who former- 
ly owned a bakery at Osage, Iowa, 

3 

Franke's Bakeries, Little Rock, 
Ark., established in 1919 by C, A. 
Franke, has been sold for an undis- 
closed price to Fairfax Bread Co., 
San Francisco, wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of Safeway Stores, Inc. Safeway 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eae, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








. . *age 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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will use the plant to produce baked 
foods for its 32 Arkansas outlets, 
which previously have been served 
from the firm’s Dallas and Kansas 
City bakeries. 

& 


A petition for reorganization has 
been filed by the Parkway Baking Co. 
of Philadelphia in the U.S. District 
Court. 

& 


Harold's Pastry Shop, operated by 
Harold Herbrandson, has been reop- 
ened in Lake Park, Iowa. 

e 

Leslie Herdel has been named Bed- 

ford, Ind., branch manager of the 


Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, He succeeds Edward Glasser, 
who has been transferred to the 
Louisville plant as sales manager. 


G'enn Gudmastad is the new own- 
er of Don's Bakery in Graceville, 
Minn, 

2 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hasse have 
opened a new bakery at Eden Valley, 
Minn. 


e 
At a recent stockholders’ meeting 
of Poa Food Products, Ltd., it was 
voted to amend the articles of asso- 
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ciation corporation, changing the 
name to Snowflake Bakery Corp. of 
Hawaii, Ltd. and Snowflake and 
Krispy Krust Bakeries. 

es 

Joe Durham, formerly in the bak- 
ery business at Fairmont, Minn., has 
purchased the Ogilvy Bakery, 30 Sec- 
ond N.E., Mason City, Iowa. 

@ 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Glover are the 
new owners of the bakery formerly 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Friedel 
in Newell, S. D. 

* 

A house-to-house delivery of fresh 

bakery goods has been started on 











Increases Bread Sales 


INTRO 


NON. tbe T 7; EVINO 
OWhieal Gorn 


‘BREADZ 








John McCarthy, 


owner 


ie MEW. Try tt Today! 





of BUTTERKIST 


BAKERY SHOP, 4404 W. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, along with Mrs. McCarthy (left) 
and Betty Kuehling, stand proudly before the 
banners and cards as well as the golden 


loaves of WHEAT GERM BREAD. 
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some of the lower Keys by Moore's 
Bakery, Marathon, Fla. 
6 
The Swanson Cookie Co., Willmar, 
Minn., has purchased the building 
erected for the firm last year. 
e 
The Woodard Bakery, Plainview, 
Minn., has been purchased by Otto 
H. Studt 
& 
The Southside Grables Bakery, Inc. 


is being opened at 1238 So. Dixie, 
South Miami, Fla., by Hogan Grables. 


The Dixie Cream Do Nut Company 
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is opening a new shop at 506 N. An- 
drews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
oS 

The Orange Bakery, New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla., owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Rutherford, has been remod- 
eled and newly decorated. 

& 

Harold and Louella Rakestraw and 
La Verne Wolf have opened the Hol- 
lywood (Fla.) Cake Box. 

a 

J’s Pastry Shop has relocated and 
is now housed in a new building at 
2020 12th Ave., Pensacola, Fla. Jay 
and Jack Steel are the owners. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. Experimental work done 
with egg whites at various tempera- 
tures showed that best results are 
obtained when the whites have a 
temperature of about 70°F. 

2. True. The cookies will not al- 
ways be uniform due to variations in 
the type of crumbs used. It is best 





with Wheat Germ Flour! 


=) We at BROWN MILLING thought that we would bring 
you a message directly from one of our many users of WHEAT 
GERM flour, so we picked a member of our rapidly growing 
family, the BUTTERKIST BAKERY SHOP and asked Mr. 
McCarthy what he thought of our flour, after having used it 
four weeks, and this is what he had to say: 


“Since using WHEAT GERM flour, milled by Brown 
Milling Process, we have noted the following changes, 
first; many of our customers who have been purchasing 
bread from us switched to the wheat germ bread for a 
trial, since then they have become regular purchasers of 
this type of bread, then the word got around the neighbor- 
hood and from that time our sales have increased 10%, 
and that is good in this off season for bread. Add to this 
fact that there has been a steady increase in the consump- 
tion of bread in the families we know from years of service 
and they have had suchcomments as .. . ‘like old fashioned 
bread’... ‘hearty flavor’... ‘toasts beautifully’ . . . ‘firmer’ 


oo SROtOr.. 


. when you add all these points together, 


then you can understand why we are enjoying an increase 
in business, and this is just the beginning!” 


Well, those are the words from a baker who knows .. . so why 
not climb on this bandwagon of BETTER BREADS via the 
WHEAT GERM PROCESS and cash in on increased sales? 


May we hear from you? 


BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Millers of Natural Wheat Germ Flour 
It's Best for Bread 


Edgar Carlock 
2310 N. Oakley Bivd. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, lil. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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to run off a few cookies and bake 
them. Adjustments can then be made 
in the dough in order to increase or 
decrease the spread. 

3. True. 3 to 1 pack would refer 
to 3 lb. of fruit and 1 Ib. of sugar 

4. False. Slow speed mixers are 
recommended for mixing the heavy 
types of rye bread. 

5. True. Ammonia has a tendency 
to darken the frying fat used in mak- 
ing French doughnuts. Baking pow- 
der may replace the ammonia. About 
2'2 times as much baking powder 
should be used to replace the am- 
monia. 

6. True, The pans should be spaced 
at least “% in. apart at the top. 

7. False. When gelatin is used as a 
thickener, the fruit should be placed 
in baked shells and the gelatin mix- 
ture poured over it. The pies should 
then be placed in a refrigerator until 
the gelatin has set. If the pie filling 
is going to be baked, it will be found 
that the gelatin will become thin 
and runny. 

8. False. If done properly, it may 
be added before the flour is mixed in. 
Care must be taken not to over mix 
in either procedure. 

9. False, Baking powder is not used 
in molasses cakes because it would 
produce a disagreeable greyish brown 
color. Soda is used to produce a good 
rich brown color. The acid in the mo- 
lasses acts in conjunction with the 
soda as a leavening agent. As a rule 
an excess of soda is used to produce 
a cake on the alkaline side. 

10. True. Unless the pans are 
greased and dusted, the cookies are 
very apt to spread too much. This 
also helps to eliminate the so-called 
razor edges. These razor edges burn 
very readily which is harmful to the 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








KNAPPEN {ih 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 


CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
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flavor. They also break easily, spoil- 
ing the appearance of the cookies. 

11. False. A short patent flour will 
require less yeast food than a long 
patent flour. Usually %% is recom- 
mended for short patent flour and 
“4% for long patent flour. 

12. False. A small amount of dex- 
trose is at times added to pie dough 
in order to produce a better crust 
color. This is especially true when 
the top heat in the oven is on the low 
side 

13. True. A hard wheat flour will 
produce a tougher cake than when a 
good cake flour is used, A good grade 
of pastry flour can at times be used 
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with good results. This would depend 
to some extent upon the formula be- 
ing used. Pastry flour, as a rule, is 
darker in color than a good cake 
flour, but in sponge cakes, this dif 
ference would hardly be apparent 

14. True. Bread should be cooled 
gradually, away from drafts. A bread 
cooler, in which the temperature and 
humidity can be controlled, is idea! 
for eliminating this trouble 

15. True. Skim milk powder (low 
fat milk solids) contains about 14‘ 
butter fat. 

16. False. It is easier to produce 
a uniform product, using sponge 
doughs. Sponge doughs have a great- 


er fermentation tolerance than 
straight doughs. In case of a break 
down in the makeup equipment, the 
effects on the baked bread are not as 
great as when straight doughs are 
used 

17. True. About 15 to 20% 
shortening should be 
vegetable oil. 

18. True. Rhubarb contains 
which breaks down the starch used 
as a thickener, and heat and mois- 
ture convert the starch into a sugar 
solution. 


of the 
replaced by 


acid 


19. True. In order to eliminate this 
trouble, part of the sugar should be 
rep aced by invert syrup, honey, corn 















All Brolite 


Representatives Are 


Trained Bakery 
if-Taalaliaielil 
And Are 


At Your Service 
ime) Sale) ©) 


BY-veslelathaaeharelar: 
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All Ingredients In 


BROSOFT 


\ Are Accepted Under the 
; BREAD STANDARDS 








All Vegetable 


Trl eihicis 


AW-ratilimelate 


I Niteldtehi-te| 
Phosphatides) 


IN Netatomne late. 


Di-Glycerides— 


Vegetable ent 
— 


atelele 


BROS OFT is a Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 
resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 





F ‘ 1 Cal 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


PAN 


518 First Ave 
Seattle 9 


and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 


Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


oR OLITE Cam 


North 


bf TN ton 


Wash 
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syrup, or glycerin. Some slight ad- 
justment will have to be made in the 
formula as these ingredients contain 
some moisture. 

20. False. The bread will have an 
improved grain and silkier texture. 
It is also easier to produce a more 
uniform loaf of bread. However, pro- 
duction costs are increased. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Florasynth Announces 
$500 Fellowship Award 


CHICAGO—William Lakritz, presi- 
dent of Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., 
has announced a $500 award to be 
given annually to an outstanding in- 
dividual for work in the advance- 
ment of food technology. 

The Florasynth fellowship will be 
granted each year to a young man 
or woman, under 35 years of age, en- 
gaged in senior undergraduate or 
graduate work, as a candidate for an 
advanced degree in a recognized edu- 
cational institution in the U.S. or 
Canada, which is conducting funda- 
mental investigations for the ad- 
vancement of food technology. 

The award shall be made to a per- 
son in a different institution each 
year. After three years, however, this 
fellowship award may again be made 
to a person in the same institution 
in which this fellowship had been 
held previously. 

Candidates for this fellowship shall 
be selected by the committee on 
awards of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. 

For more details of this award, 
candidates may write to Secretary 
of the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, 176 West Adams St., Chicago 
Ill. 
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REVAMP BAKING SCHOOL — Studying plans for the enlarging of the 
department of baking science and management at Florida State University 
are the three men teaching the only 4-year university course in baking in 
the nation. Left to right are Charles D. Stone, superintendent of the bakery 
and student instructor; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the department, and Dr. 
E. G. Bayfield, associate professor. The staff is cooperating with the Southern 
Bakers Assn., originator of the school, in enlarging the SBA University Fund. 


] 
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APPROVE SCRIPT — The advisory committee to the Agricultural Service 
Division of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. is shown as they met 
recently in Chicago to approve the script of the first in a series of AFMA 
sound slide films designed for use in feed manufacturers’ sales programs. 
Shown left to right, seated, are: Ed Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; ASD 
Chairman Clyde H. Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; Dr. H, E 


Bechtel, General Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., and William T. Diamond, 
AFMA secretary-treasurer, Back row, left to right, are: Richard L. Kathe, 
AFMA Agricultural Service Division; Maurice C, Johnson, Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City; E. C. Holcombe, the Borden Co., New York, and L. F. Van Stone, 
Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, Texas. 





Topflight Faculty 
Lined Up for AIB 


Baking Sales Seminar 


CHICAGO—With the acceptance 
of two more industry representatives, 
the faculty for the American Insti- 
tute of Baking Sales Management 
Seminar (Oct. 4-15) is now complete. 
The men, from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, which is collaborating in pre- 
senting the course, from the baking 
industry, and from the institute who 
will teach the seminar are listed be- 
low: 


Northwestern University faculty 
members who will participate are 
Richard D. Crisp, lecturer in sales 
analysis and control, who will teach 
the seminar sessions on statistics and 
planning; Dr. Carroll R. Daugherty, 
professor of business economics, who 
will lecture on labor relations; James 
R. Hawkinson, professor of market- 
ing, who will conduct the final ses- 
sion, with Institute director of edu- 
cation Dr. Robert W. English; Dr. 
Richard B. Heflebower, chairman of 
the Department of Economics, who 
will teach the economics sessions; and 
Dr. Irving J. Lee, professor of public 





speaking, who will lecture on com- 
munications. 

Dr. Robert N. McMurry, who js 
considered an outstanding authority 
in the field of personnel, will teach 
the personnel sessions of the seminar. 
He is the senior officer of McMurry, 
Hamstra & Co., a consulting service 
in industrial relations. 

Other seminar faculty members, 
and the subjects they will teach, are: 

Welker G. Bechtel, director of la- 
boratories, American Institute of 
Baking, “Factors in Bread Staling.” 

Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
and research director, American In- 
stitute of Baking, “Nutrition.” 


D. W. Elliott, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Bakeries Co., “Rela- 
tions of Sales and Production Depart- 
ments.” 

Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, “Analysis and Integration of 
Seminar Material” (with Mr. Hawk- 
inson.) 

Al Forks, manager, Holsum Baking 
Co., “Handling the Problem of 
Stales.” 

George Graf, managing director, 
Quality Bakers of America, Coopera- 
tive, Inc., “Advertising and Sales 
Promotion.” 

Gordon Hughes, director of market 





Now you can get the 
same kind of merchan- 
dising skill and quality 
packaging in MULTIWALL 
Bags that makes Percy 
Kent Bag Company 
famous in cotton Bags! 


y 
SEE YOUR Y MAN SOON 
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Rodney C. Gott 


TO NEW AMF POST—Rodney C. 
Gott, a director and vice president 
of American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York, has been named executive 
vice president, Morehead Patterson, 
board chairman and president has an- 
nounced, Mr, Gott, 42, has been vice 
president in charge of AMF’s general 
products group and commercial re- 
search and development since April, 
1951. He was elected to the Board of 
Directors two years later. Mr. Gott 
joined the company in 1946 as as- 
sistant to the president following his 
release from the Army as a colonel. 
He is «a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, 
class of 1988. 





research, General Mills, Inc., “Food 
Marketing Changes.” 

John E. Lange, general manager, 
American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
“Distribution Costs.” 

Robert Lowe, sales manager, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., “Handling the 
Problem of Stales.” 

John Lowenberg, sales manager, 
Lowenberg Bakeries, “The Sales Or- 
ganization.” 

Charles J. Regan, director of pub- 
lic relations, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. (eastern division), “Analysis 
of Territories,” 

Ellen H, Semrow, director of con- 
sumer service, American Institute of 
Baking, “Consumer Education.” 

J. A. Smith, vice president, W. E. 
Long Co., “Sales Meetings.” 

Walter Warrick, vice president, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., “Relations of 
Sales Management and Top Manage- 
ment.” 
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Usage of Rye Increases 24% in 
1953-54; Large Supplies Seen 


WASHINGTON—-Disappearance of 
rye during the 1953-54 season in- 
creased 24% over last year and to- 
taled 23.8 million bushels, the U.S. 
Department fo Agriculture points 
out in its quarterly rye market sum- 
mary. 

This usage of rye compared with 
19.3 million in 1952-53 and nearly 
33 million a year on the average over 
the past 10 years. 

With lower prices the quantity fed 
increased and totaled 8.4 million 
bushels as against 6.6 million in 1952- 
53 and 5.6 million in 1951-52. Rye 
milled for flour last season amounted 
to 5.1 million bushels, or a little less 
than in the three previous seasons. 

Consumption of rye for alcohol in 
1953-54 totaled 5.1 million bushels. 
This was a sharp increase over the 
previous year but only slightly less 
than the average since the war years. 
Less than 10,000 bu. rye were ex- 
ported last season. This compares 
with 300,000 during 1952-53 and 
around 5 million the previous four 
seasons. 

Large Carryover 

Carryover stocks of rye in all posi- 
tions on July 1 at nearly 14 million 
bushels were the largest since 1944 
and compare with 6.3 million on July 
1, 1953, and 3.9 million on July 1, 
1952. Current stocks are smaller than 
carryovers in the years prior to 1945 
when production was larger. Farm 
stocks at 2.8 million bushels were 
nearly double the 1.5 million on July 
1, 1953. Commercial stocks at 8.4 
million bushels and interior mill and 
elevator stocks at 2.5 million were 
each more than double the quantities 
in the same positions a year earlier. 

Domestic supplies of rye for 1954- 
55, based on carryover stocks and 
July 1 production estimates, amount 
to 37.1 million bushels. This compares 
with 24.3 million last season and not 
quite 20 million for 1952-53. If re- 
alized, current supplies would be the 
largest since 1944-45 when they to- 
taled 53.5 million bushels. 

Imports of rye last season were the 
largest of record and totaled 13.5 
million bushels. This compares with 
5.6 million in 1952-53, 1.3 million in 
1951-52 and 11.9 million the previous 
record in 1933-34. Because of the 
heavy imports and the depressing 
effect on prices, imports of rye were 
restricted on March 31 by presiden- 
tial proclamation. Imports for the 
three months, April-June, were limit- 
ed to 550,000 bu, 

The 1954 rye will be 


crop sup- 


ported at an average rate of $1.43 bu., 
the same as the 1953 support rate. 
With prices below the support level, 
farmers placed a record of 5.4 mil- 
lion bushels of 1953-crop rye under 
price support last season. This was 
the largest of record and compared 
with 182,000 bushels of the 1952 crop. 
No. 2 rye at Minneapolis averaged 
$1.19 bu. last season, compared with 
$1.78 the previous season. The same 
grade at Minneapolis averaged $1.20 
bu. this July compared with $1.31 in 
July, 1953, and $1.99 in July 1952. 
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West Coast Grain 


Shipments Decline 


PORTLAND, ORE. West coast 
grain shipments by water during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, were 
about 27% less than during the pre- 
vious year, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Shipments to- 
taled 60,870,000 bu. last year, com- 
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pared with 83,405,000 bu. the year 
before. Ports moving the grain were 
Astoria, Portland, Longview, 
couver, Seattle, Tacoma, 
cisco and Stockton. 

Portland continued to be the lead- 
ing water shipper, loading out 18,- 
839,000 bu., compared with 26,840,- 
000 bu. the year before. Next was 
Longview, Wash., which shipped 14,- 
952,000 bu., compared with 17,759,000 
bu. for 1952-53. Vancouver, Wash., 
third port in quantity shipped, had 
the smallest decline from the previ- 
ous year, moving 9,902,000 bu. last 
year and 10,952,000 bu. the year be- 
fore. 

Other shipping ports were Tacoma, 
8,259,000 bu. vs. 12,804,000 bu.; Se- 
attle, 6,672,000 bu. vs. 10,457,000; As- 
toria, 1,181,000 bu. vs. 3,305,000 bush- 
els; Stockton, 127,000 bu. vs. 249,000 
bu. 

The same report showed that 6,- 
112,000 bushels of grain arrived at 
tidewater ports by barge. Portland 
received 2,618,000 bu., Vancouver 
2,158,000 bu., Longview 1,068,000 bu., 
all from upper Columbia river points, 
and San Francisco received 272,000 
bu. from Sacramento river points. 


Van- 
San Fran- 








AFMA AWARD—The 20th recip.ent of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. $1,000 award for outstanding contribution to nutrition research, Dr. 
E. P. Singsen, University of Connecticut, is shown accepting the check from 
Dr. R. T. Parkhurst, AFMA Nutrition Council chairman and director of 
research, Lindsey-Robinson Co., Roanoke, Va. Also shown in the picture is 
Dr. O. E. Goff, newly-elected president of the Poultry Science Assn. and 
head of the poultry department, University of Tennessee (to the left of Dr. 
Parkhurst); and Dr. W. W. Cravens, chairman of the Poultry Science Assn. 
awards committee and director of research, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. (to the right of Dr. Singsen). The award was made at Purdue University, 
during the 43rd annual meeting of the Poultry Science Assn. 


The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 
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George P. McCarthy 


ELECTED—George P. McCarthy has 
been elected executive vice president 
of Universal Mills, Fort Worth, 
George Wolff III, president, an- 
nounced. Mr. McCarthy became a 
member of the Universal Mills re- 
search staff in 1943 and later was 
appointed vice president in charge of 
feed research. He is a director of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the grain branch, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





“Explosive Bread” 
May Have Played 
New Role in War 


WASHINGTON—Bread has played 
vital roles in wars but it became in- 
volved in a new situation during 
World War II, it was revealed here 
recently 

The Naval Ordnance laboratory re- 
vealed how a housewife’s recipe aided 
Americans to deliver an “exploding 
bread” to Chinese saboteurs 

The bread was good and harmless 
if eaten, yet capable of being used as 
a deadly weapon. It was used by the 
Office of Strategic Services in the 
Far East during the last wa 

The ordnance laboratory's monthly 
bulletin gave this account 

“Mrs. Russell C. McGill, wife of the 
chief of our explosive properties divi- 
sion, found gentle amazement in the 
information Dr. McGill asked her to 
supply one morning at the breakfast 
table. He wanted her recipes in com- 
plete detail for pancakes, biscuits and 
bread 

Some later, 
Mines research laboratory 
it Bruceton, Pa., “found Dr. McGill 
and his staff hard at baking 
ind bread trying out 


time associates In a 


Bureau of 


work 
pancakes and 


t} 


eir cookery on everyone courageous 

enough to eat it. Dr. McGill was in 

the midst of developing a new ex- 
plosive material 

The project called for an explo- 

so closely resembling baking 


t it could be shipped in quan- 


tity to Chinese guerillas desperately 
vattling behind the Japanese lines 
The material was successfully devel- 
oped. It looked like flour, smelied like 
flour, tasted like flour and was edible 
when baked in various forms 

In fact 30% of the material was 
flour. But even when baked into bread 


it remained an explosive. This simpli- 


fied the job of the OSS to get bags 
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labeled ‘flour’ through the Japanese 
lines for eventual use on military ob- 
jectives by the Chinese saboteurs. 

“Dr. McGili is a little unhappy at 
not knowing how effective his con- 
tribution was. He learned that a quan- 
tity of the explosive was found in 
Burma after the war. This proved 
that explosive bread may have been 
eaten by Japanese soldiers and that 
it did get through their lines.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ACCURATE MEASURES 
EAST LANSING, MICH. The 
light texture of angel food and 
sponge cake depends on the propor- 
tion of egg white to other ingredients. 





Measuring 01 
gives more accurate results 
eggs vary in size. A successful meas- 
ure for angel food is one cup of egg 
white for each cup of flour, accord- 
ing to foods specialists at Michigan 
State College. 


whites 
since 


weighing 


eee 
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AMF 6-Month Net 
And Sales Decrease 


NEW YORK-—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. had a consoli- 
dated net income from operations of 
$1,840,000 for the six months ended 
June 30, 1954, compared with $2,151,- 
000 for the same period in 1953, it 
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was announced by Morehead Paiter- 
son, AMF board chairman and presi- 
dent 

Sales and rentals for the first six 
months of 1954 totalled $60,523,000 
as against $70,485,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. The consoli- 
dated net income from operations, 
after deducting dividends on pre- 
ferred stock, was equivalent to 78¢ 
per share on 2,134,353 shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with $1.02 
per share on 1,933,156 shares of com- 
mon stock for the same period in 
1953. The figures for 1953 do not in- 
clude a non-recurring net profit of 
$683,000 from the sale and lease-back 
of the Dayton plant. 
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The granary weevil, one of the many pests controlled 
by Dow fumigants, is one of the hungriest beetles of the 
weevil group. It develops from a tiny larva which grew 
inside a single kernel of grain. About the size of a small 
grain of rice, this pest destroys more grain in propor- 
tion to its weight than would be consumed by a horse. 
It is one of the primary threats to stored grain, 


DOW FUMIGANTS help you stop 


feeding stored grain to insects 


A carefully planned fumigation program 
with Dow’s proved pesticides controls 


all types of stored product pests 


The party's over for pests feeding in both bulk and 
bagged grains and flour when your technician safeguards 
the high sanitation standards in your mill with Dow’s 
reliable fumigants and pesticides. These powerful vapor- 
izing fumigants destroy eggs, larvae, pupae and adults 
of weevils, moths and other insects found in grain. even 
il they hide deep within the kernels. Rodents, too, are 


you can depend 


trol of stored grain pests in elevator storage bins 


on DOW FUMIGANTS 


killed in hiding places inaccessible to ordinary fumigants. 
It will pay you to insist on the use of these proved 
products which have saved millions of bushels of stored 
grain from pests: 


Dow Methyl Bromide for general space, vault, box car 
and tarpaulin fumigation 


... Dowfume® 


EB-5 for cone 


Dowfume EB-15 for spot fumigations in machinery to 
prevent insect buildup between general space fumiga- 
tions with Dow Methyl Bromide 


Spray (containing Lindane) for residual spray, space 


..» Dow Mill and Bin 


spray or fog-type aerosol applic ation, THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Furnigant Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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Monsanto Ups 
Phosphate 
Facilities 

ST. LOUIS-—-Major expansion of 
facilities for production of phosphate 
salts and phosphoric acid, including 
an entirely new Monsanto Chemical 
Company plant to be located at Kear- 
ny, N.J., has been announced by vice 
president J. L. Christian, Inorganic 
Chemicals Division general manager. 

The Kearny plant is situated on a 
deep water channel portion of the 
Passaic River, adjacent to railroad 
facilities. 

In addition to the Kearny location, 
the expansion involved added facili- 
ties in existing plants at Trenton, 
Mich., St. Louis, Monsanto, Il., and 
Long Beach, Calif. Construction of 
some of the units already is under 
way and other work will start imme- 
diately. 

Initial facilities at the Kearny site, 
expected to be ready for production 
by early 1955, will include a unit for 
the conversion of elemental phos- 
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phorus into phosphoric acid, and a 
plant for the production of sodium 
tripolyphosphate. 

At the Long Beach, Cal., plant a 
phosphoric acid unit will be con- 
structed. 


Expansion of existing units for pro- 
duction of sodium tripolyphosphate 
and new facilities to produce tetra- 
sodium pyrophosphate wil] be under- 
taken at the Carondelet plant in St. 
Louis. At Trenton, facilities for the 
production of phosphoric acid will be 
increased. A new acid burner also will 
be installed at Monsanto, I). 


The production of elemental phos- 
phorus at the Soda Springs, Idaho 
plant will be doubled late this year 
with the completion of the second 
electric furnace there. This supply 
supplements existing production at 
Soda Springs and at Monsanto, Tenn. 
Monsanto is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of elemental phosphorus. 
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USDA Cites Slowdown 


In Use of Hybrid Corn 


WASHINGTON—Annual increases 
in the proportion of hybrid seed corn 
used in the last two years have been 
relatively small, From 84.6% of the 
corn acreage planted with hybrids in 
1952, the increase was 86.6% in 
1953 and 87.1% in 1954, according 
to estimates of the Crop Reporting 
Board, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This raises a question as to 
whether the upper limit is being 
reached in the use of hybrid seed— 
at seven out of every eight acrés 
planted to corn. 

Some of the slowdown may be at- 
tributed to lack of sufficient seed of 
hybrids adapted to areas outside the 
main Corn Belt. A more significant 
factor, probably, is that in each of 
the last 3 years over 96% of the 
Corn Belt acreage has been planted 
with hybrids, which leaves very lit- 
tle room for increases. Furthermore, 
about 70% of the country’s corn 
acreage was planted in the 12 north 
central states in these years. This 
means that more than a 3% increase 
in the other 36 states is required for 
each 1% increase in the country as 
a whole. 


British Columbia Grain 


Exports Show Increase 

VANCOUVER—Official figures re- 
leased by the Vancouver Merchants 
Exchange show export grain ship- 
ments for the 1953-54 crop year from 
British Columbia ports rose to a new 
mark of 134,227,664 bu., showing an 
increase of 9,034,003 bu. over the 
previous crop year when 125,193,661 
bu. were cleared. 

Chief factor in the record move- 
ment from British Columbia last sea- 
son was the heavy buying by Oriental 
countries, mainly Japan. The record 
shows 44,366,628 bu. went to that 
country from this port in the crop 
year just concluded, a jump of 24,- 
222,666 bu. over the previous year 

Vancouver shipments for the sea- 
son were 115,218,850 bu., against 
100,673,140 bu. the previous year. 
U.K.-Continent shipments were down 
slightly, the U.K. taking 31,665,514 
bu. and Europe 14,710,711 bu., against 
a combined 48,920,879 bu. the previ- 
ous year. The Orient figures of 44,- 
366,628 bu. compared with only 19,- 
644,962 bu. the previous year. Cen- 
tral and South American clearances 
were up, being 13,403,459 against 
11,650,863 bushels. Clearances. to 
“other countries” including South 
Africa, India, Israel, etc. dropped 
8,410,000 bu., the figures being 12,- 
072,538 and 20,456,436 bu. respec- 
tively. 

Official Fraser River figures last 
year were 7,609,406 bu. against 9,266,- 
465 bu. the previous year. Victoria 
figures were 3,324,769 and 2,807,860 
bu., respectively, and Prince Rupert’s 
8,074,639 and 12,646,196 bu. 

Time has proven groundless Van- 
couver’s fears of becoming a “ghost” 
port for the shipment of grain as a 
result of the federal government's ac- 
tion last spring of cutting Canadian 
wheat prices by 7% cents bu. for 
eastern shipments against the west, 
C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, Ottawa, said on his ar- 
rival here during the week. He said 
the government policy didn’t affect 
business at all, and he added that the 
government would see that it didn't 
in the future. Mr. Howe said the 
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FEED BAG FASHIONS — A feed 
bag formal, modeled here by Miss 
Peggy Culbertson, was featured at 
tke fashion festival held recently by 
the college of home economics at 
the University of Maryland. Miss 
Nancy Joseph, a June graduate in 
textiles and clothing, made the frock 
from cotton dressprint material sup- 
plied by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. as part 
of her course in pattern design. The 
fashion show was presented three 
times during the annual home eco- 
nomics open house. The model, Miss 
Culbertson, is a junior studying tex- 
tiles and clothing. 





Canadian Wheat Board's pricing pol- 
icy still leaves Vancouver's grain 
cheaper in all foreign markets be- 
cause it costs over 20¢ bu. to move 
wheat from Port Arthur and Fort 
William to the eastern seaboard. 
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AVOIDING ICE CRYSTALS 
EAST LANSING, MICH.—to avoid 
ice crystals, frozen sandwiches should 
be stored away from the sides and 
bottom of freezers, advise home eco- 
nomists at Michigan State College. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Frank A, Tues, Pres. 





Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzearrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 














Once a baker has AMERICAN 
FLOURS in his shop he becomes harder to satisfy be- 
cause he knows how good a flour can be. These superior 


flours can help make your loaf the best in your market. 
It pays tt BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
pei arican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 


quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


e 
HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


~~ HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, New York, N. ¥. 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis civ, s. oat. 

















Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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: Pillsbu ry:: 


> your baking s: Se 
artner so? 














Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Baker Perkins Buys 
Marco Company Control 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Baker 
Perkins, Inc., has acquired controlling 
interest in the Marco Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del 

The Marco company was formed 
in 1937, and has engaged in research 
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and development in the food and 
chemical processing industries 
Among its products are homogeniz- 
ers, pumps, kom-bi-nators, flow-mas- 
ter reactors and continuous mixers 

Marco products will be complemen- 
tary to the machinery presently of- 
fered by Baker Perkins, Inc., to 
chemical and processing industries. 

Baker Perkins manufactures ma- 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A ~—_ Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








chinery for commercial bread, cake, 
pie and biscuit bakeries, and a line 
of batch and continuous mixers 

Headquarters and machinery of the 
Marco company have been trans- 
ferred to Saginaw, Mich. The techni- 
cal research and development en- 
gineers, as well as key manufactur- 
ing and service personnel are moving 
to Saginaw. Marco products will now 
be manufactured in Saginaw. 

Baker Perkins in just completing 
the construction of a new two-story 
150 ft. x 50 ft. building which will 
house the entire engineering organi- 
Zation. 

The board of directors of Marco is 
as follows: John Marco, president; 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HERE are a lot of “little things” in 

the production of HUNTER flours 

we wish we could show our baker friends. 
Such things as extra care in wheat selection 
and the like. The “little” things all add up 
to one big fact — HUNTER flours are a 


real “buy” for the baker. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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H. H. Hennecke, executive vice presi- 
dent; Lee Plastridge, vice president; 
K. A. Mack, vice president; R. A. 
Baker, treasurer; M. J. Glennon, di- 
rector, and J. W. Smith, director. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Sylvania Laboratory 
Tests Cellophane Uses 


PHILADELPHIA Cellophane is 
put to every conceivable test in the 
newly modernized technical service 
laboratory of Sylvania _ Division, 
American Viscose Corporation. 

A part of what is claimed to be the 
world’s largest cellophane plant lo- 
cated in Fredericksburg, Va., this 
“proving ground” for cellophane is 
one of the most complete and up-to- 
date laboratories of its kind. Working 
under the direction of John D. Conti, 
technical service department mana- 
ger, Sylvania technicians have devel- 
oped important new equipment for 
cellophane testing and customer serv- 
ice experiments. 

The company uses a machine called 
the flex-tester in testing cellophane 
under varying conditions of tempera- 
ture, humidity and extreme handling 
and bagging conditions. Also used is 
the adhesive tester, in which 10 dif- 
ferent adhesives are sandwiched be- 
tween two ce'lophane sheets; the 
multiple sealer, in which 25 separate 
sealing heads are used under temper- 
atures up to 400°; and motion pic- 
tures in which cellophane used by the 
customer is studied to spotlight me- 
chanical difficulties. 


BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Van de Kamps Tour 


LOS ANGELES—More than 1,400 


employees and their families and 
friends enjoyed the two-day “get 
acquainted day’ sponsored by Van 


de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Inc. The purpose of this event was 
to enable employees to get some con- 
ception of the whole operation of the 
bakery organization. 

The two days were a Saturday and 
a Sunday for successive weekends. 
Guests registered for prizes as they 
entered the main plant. Scores of 
valuable awards, the top one being an 
all-expense paid vacation trip for the 
family, were made. 

Through the general offices, past 
the slicing and wrapping machines, 
past the bread cooling and fermenta- 
tion, the dough rooms, and related de- 
partments the guests were escorted 
by the foremen. The conclusion of the 
tour of the plant was the assembly 
room, where guests enjoyed a lunch. 





Soft Wheat Flours 
For Fine 
CAKES 
PASTRIES 


CRACKERS 
COOKIES 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENN. 














THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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No. 3600—Pneumatic 
Handling 


The Fuller Co. offers a four-page 
reprint of a technical article on the 
pneumatic handling of flour and su- 
gar at the Overbrook Bakery of the 
American Stores Co. in Philadelphia. 
Describing how the entire handling 
operation is controlled from a central 
pane! by one man, the article claims 
that the pneumatic system reduces 
handling costs to approximately 5% 
of the total manufacturing costs. 
Maintenance costs are less than $100 
per year, it is stated, The reprint 
further describes how the system 
conveys 20 tons of flour and sugar 
per hour from freight car to storage 
and from storage to processing, and 
how it conveys four different materi- 
als without contamination. Explained 
are the two independent Airveyor 
systems and how they may be op- 
erated alone or simultaneously to 
flow materials through various com- 
binations of receiving and distribu- 
tion lines. Nine photographs include 
views of the control panel, specially 
designed hopper bottom car for b 
handling, air-material separators for 





Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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soparatizg flour or from the 


sugar 
airstream, cyclonic separators for de- 
livering sugar or flour into storage 
silos, three of 20 storage silos, silo 
discharge arrangement, positive- 


pressure exhauster - blower wh/‘ch 
flows material on one side by vacuum 
and on the other by pressure, and 
“use” bins in the processing area. An 
overall line drawing of the system is 
included. Check No. 3600 on the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


No. 3601—Slicer 


The AMF Bakery Division of 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
has just issued a four page brochure 
which describes and illustrates the 
AMF Micro Automatic, Jr., recipro- 
cating Slice-Master machine. The 
manufacturer states that the Slice- 
Master features loaf-cushioning feed 
and automatic discharge and is de- 
signed to handle a!! types of bread, 
including specialty loaves such as 
raisin, pumpernickel, thin-sliced rye, 
jumbo and twin. The capacity of the 
slicer is rated at 35 to 40 loaves per 
minute, according to the brochure. 
Range of loaves is given as 7 to 17 
in. long; 6 in. high and 7% in. wide 
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No, 2904 
No. 3600 
No. 3601 
No, 3602 
No. 3603 
No, 3604 


Rubber Cushion 
Slicer 

Cake Decoration 
Pan Washer 
Cargo Heaters 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Doughnut Machine 
Flavor Crystals 


No. 3607—-Roll Equipment 
No. 3608—Aisle Display Stand 
No. 3609-— Foil Containers 
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describes 
features as individual blade 
tension control, quick-change slice 
thickness control, blade equalizers 
and a rigidly-mounted loaf hold-down 
which is adjustable vertically for 
loaves of various heights. To secure 
the brochure check No. 3601 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3603—Pan 
Washer 


Republic Tool Co. announces a 
new model pan washer for small and 
large bakeries, said to be effective for 
cleaning angel pans, strapped oval 
bread pans, round cake pans, cake 
frames and others. The operator 


maximum. The _ brochure 


other 


turns on the water and places the 
revolving 


pan up against swiftly 


. nthaeil — — " 





brushes. It is claimed that from 800 
to 1,000 pans can be_ thoroughly 
scoured in an hour's time. The spe- 
cially designed brushes individually 
revolve on a rotating head or adapter 
and may be exchanged in a short 
time. Brushes will not scratch or 
mar the surface of the pans, it is 
claimed, 

A choice of different types of 
adapters can be used. The motor is 
above the drive mechanism where 
there is no chance of water reaching 
the motor. The unit can be bolted to 
a bench or work table. The washer 
complete weighs 70 lb. and occupies 
bench space of 18 x 28 in. It is 28 in. 
high. For details and literature check 
No. 3603 on the coupon, clip and 
mail it to the address provided. 


No. 3609—Foil 
Containers 


Rigid aluminum foil containers for 
baked goods are now being produced 
in color by the Ekceo Products Co. 
The containers are available in four 
stock sizes and in red or green striped 
patterns. They are especially suitable 
for fruit cake, “stollen” type coffee 
cake, angel food cakes, and Christ- 
mas cookie assortments, as well as 
year-round packaging of baked goods, 
the firm states. 

Sizes include a 6% in. 
round tube pan, 6% in. diameter 
round pan, 34%x4% in. rectangular 
pan, and 3%2x7¥% in. oblong pan. They 
permit baking and packaging in the 
same container. More complete in- 
formation will be mailed if you check 
No. 3609 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3605—Doughnut 
Machine Folder 


The Gem Doughnut .Machine Sales 
Co. has issued a new folder on its 
motor driven model “D’” Gem dough- 
nut machine. The machine cuts 50 
to 200 dozen uniform doughnuts per 
hour (depending on kettle size), the 
folder states. Dies are interchange- 
able in the same bow! and cake 
weight size is adjustable. Brackets 
and arms are made of heavy cast 


diameter 


aluminum, the cam is of heavy cast 
iron in an aluminum housing, the die 
and plungers are of bronze and the 
bow! is of polished aluminum, accord- 
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ing to the folder. A stick attachment 
for the plunger type machine is avail- 
able. The Gem company is under new 
management, it has been announced, 
and 10-day delivery is guaranteed on 
ail machines and parts. To secure the 
folder check No. 3605 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3602—Book on 
Cake Decoration 


“Decorated Cakes and Confection- 
ery” is the title of a new book au- 
thored by “Nirvana” and published 
by Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., a London 
firm, Printed on fine art paper with 
130 illustrations, it has stout board 
covers with rexine cloth’on the out- 
side. Chapters are devoted to terms 
and nomenclature, materials and in- 
gredients, designing the cake, Easter 
eggs, simnel cakes, Christmas short- 
bread, Christmas cakes, ship cakes, 
birthday cakes, marzipan finishes, 
wedding cakes, dessert Gateau and 
decorated torten. The book is avail- 
able from this magazine for $6. Mark 
3602 on the coupon, enclose payment 
of $6 and the book will be forwarded 
to your address. 


No. 3608—Aisle 
Display Stand 


Wrought iron has been introduced 
in the construction of the ‘“assemb e 
yourself” aisle display stand manu- 
factured by the Great Lakes Store 
Fixture Co. The company states that 
the stand can be assembled in two 
minutes without nuts, bolts’ or 
screws. The unit has slender wrought 





n ry me | 








iron legs and supports. Three shelves 
increase in size from 22x60 in. from 


30x60 in. for the bottom 
display surface is 32 sq 
of the top shelf is 42 in. 
are finished in Plextone, a 
textured, multi-colored finish and 
standard color is beige tan. More 
complete details are available if you 
check No. 3608 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3601—Cargo 
Heaters 


Two new LP-gas burning heaters 
for the protection of perishable cargo 
in transit have been developed by 
the Hunter Manufacturing Co. The 
model UH-88 is a heating system for 
permanent installation and the model 
UH-89 is a completely self-contained 
portable unit. Both of the light- 


the top to 
one. Total 
ft. Height 
Shelves 
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weight, compact heaters are thermo- 
statically controlled and meet I.C.C. 
safety regulations, the firm states 
They operate completely independent 
of the vehicle engine and battery. To 
secure more complete details check 
No. 3604 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3606—Flavor 
Crystals 

Givaudan Flavors Inc., has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
series of flavor crystals. These crys- 
are recommended for use in all 
types of products requiring powdered 
ingredients and they have been pre- 
pared for maximum stability and 
economy. Samples and more detai'ed 
information may be obtained by 
checking No. 3606 on the coupon and 
mailing it 


No. 2904—Rubber 


tals 


% 

Cushion 

The Durkee-Atwood Co. has an- 
nounced the production of a new 


product, called by the trade name, 
Durapad, for reducing foot and ankle 





A SUCCESSFUL DOH! 
BUSINESS CA 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 












A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 
















fatigue caused by prolonged standing. 
This product has a new Vinyl face on 
sponge rubber which is said to pro- 
tect the sponge rubber against abra- 
sions and resists oils, alkalies and 
other chemicals. The product has a 
fabric backing that is said to prevent 
curling and provide stability. The 
pad comes in 18 in. and 36 in. widths 
and thicknesses from % in. to 1 in. 
and any length up to 40 yd. Colors 
are dark green, red, brown, gray and 
black. It cleans with soap and water 
or solvents. For complete information 
check No. 2904 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 3607—Roll 
Equipment 


Roll equipment manufactured by 
the AMF Bakery Division of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Company for 
“streamlined variety roll produc- 
tion” is described and illustrated in 
a newly issued six page brochure. 
The makers outline general features 
of their new AMF Union model “K" 
continuous feed roll machine, the 
AMF Union Pan-O-Mat, AMF Tray 
Ovens, AMFlow Roll Coolers, and 
AMF wrapping machines. To secure 
a copy check No. 3607 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3577—Display 
Photo Corp. 

No. 3580—Wrapper brochure, Bak- 
ery Division, American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


unit, Ad-Color 
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No. 35838 
ke & Co. 

No. 3587—Band sharpener, Gopher 
Grinders, Inc. 

No, 3588 Plant 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3589—Diet pamphlet, 
Information, Inc. 

No. 3590 — Equipment for ADMI 
process, Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No, 3591—Icing ingredient, Food 
Industry Division, Chemicals Dept., 
Atlas Powder Co. 

No. 3592—Sheet 
Manufacturing Co 

No. 3593—Bread wrapping 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

No. 3594—Steam_ units, 
Engineering Associates, Inc 

No. 3595—Freezer, Nor-Lake, Inc 

No, 3596—Labels, Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp. 


Chocolate coater, Geve- 


maintenance, 


Sugar 


pans, McClintock 
paper, 


Burkhart 
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No. 3597—Ro]!l buttering machine, 
R. G. White Engineering Co. 

No, 3598—Icing base, S. Gumpert 
Co., Ine. 

No. 3599—Wrapping bulletin, Pais- 
ley Products, Inc. 

No, 4015—Leavening agents book- 
let, Monsanto Chemical Co. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’'S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and beking industries. Coding breed wrep- 
pers, cellophane peckeges, etc., our specialty. 
Write for intormation on @ specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St, Chicago 13, Illinois 











900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Millis 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
















WRITE TO: 
PIE-PAK COM 


1300 HUDSON STREET 


the low-cost, sanitary, self-sealing container that 
advertises your pies on each container... 
delivered with “oven-fresh” flavor... have f 


vis- 
ibility with overall cellophane t 
oe + mond made to withstand rou 
handling. 






special introductory of- 
fer as described in our 
illustrated brochure 


. et re 


HOBOKEN, N. j 











WE suPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
akers Flour 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
’Cause baking formulas change so quick, 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











ROCEY"” *"BLODGETT’S” RYE ii.’ 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 

remain the same high standard, dependable 

t | flours that have characterized the products of 

Cen CnnrIia FLOURING MILLS co. | La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 

DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


=. 


a This quality pattern is not an accident but 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR see 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 1 tr. Bushels 


- the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
t ~ . . . 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR linia a ay Semey nt tion and careful milling. 

« “ge 

















a century and more of their operation. 









Storage 


- 


BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Terminal 
You can depend 
You can depend LA GRANGE MILLS 











MO. 
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THE WORLD’S>MOST“MODERN Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


éé Pt DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


a 

















SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 


NALIER & SPIES 


| fom | 
#42 MILLING company | 









a 


WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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Ready to load, safe to use... because 


"Tt's Bin Checked” betore loading 













Irs 


BIN 


CHECKED 


LJ 





Once bulk flour gets in a car or truck, it 
better be right. Otherwise you’re courting 
serious trouble on your production line, to say 
nothing of the disposal problem of an off- 
grade flour. 

You never run this risk when you buy from 
Atkinson. No flour starts to flow until we have 
run a final check on quality and grade to make 
sure your specification is exactly met. We can 


do this easily without being crowded by our 


own production because we mill for storage, 
not immediate delivery. From our 50,000 cwt. 
bulk flour plant we transfer flour to loading 
bins, give it a final check, then bulk-load it for 
delivery. 

That’s what we mean when we say IT’S 
BIN CHECKED*~—a phrase you can count 
on to give you all the economies of bulk 
handling with none of the risk. 

Better switch to Atkinson—and be sure. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY minneapous, minnesota 
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Uniformtty 


the priceless ile in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE cake flout 


Lie and doughnut flour 
G Pamrelale 
COOKIE KIN 


CRACKER KING —cracker spong® flour 


0% soft wheat graham 


—< GRAHAM KING—10 


osity flour 


PASTRY KING low visc 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


| 
WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


me These STAR flours 


will meet the most 














exacting tests of 
good baking perfor- 





mance. 








If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bak 
ery, we would like to suggest that you discuss 
Econo-flo with your local Western Star Mill 


representative or write direct to the Western 
Star Mill Co, 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


_, Golden loaf 


ANT &6€ HOYT COMPANY & 
c@+mrvyv , MINNB BOTA’! 


ra 
4 
x 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., skate, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 1138 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Oct. 9-ll—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 8. 

Oct. 138-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, II1.; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Oct. 23—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara Dist. No. 8; Ameri- 
can Assn. of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section No. 11 and Niagara Fron- 
tier Section No. 6; Joint meeting; 
Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 612 Root Bldg., 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 

Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ti. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


Cable Address: ‘“Topri'', London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, £. C3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
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D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Abate , 

45 Hope Street GLAscow Nia. AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Importers of 

LIV OFFICES ALSO AT 

AVER IT 

DUBLIN. BELFAST FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


CRAWFORD & LAW, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C,3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: “‘Dorreacn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; ‘“Coventry,"’ London 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. no x COHEN 1879 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentache Bank 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'Marve.,"’ Glasgow Cable Address: “Felixcohen"” 








COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


urD, 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address; ‘Dirioma,"’ Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


Code. 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 














Established 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM ((C) 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 














LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. Cable Address: “Matiuch" 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Bole Agents for the 
Pillabury Flour Mille Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cable Address: “Osieck,”’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 











W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS BINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: HKygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Export Analysis 


A drop in export business, amount- 
ing to 2.3 million barrels, appears 
at first glance to represent a serious 
loss of business for the Canadian mills 
when exports for the crop year 1953- 
54, set at 10,291,561 bbl, are put 
alongside the total of 12,555,714 bbl. 
sold in the crop year ended July 31, 
1953 

An analysis of the figures, however, 
reveals that such a slide in sales is 
not indicative of any failing ability 
among Canada’s export salesmen nor 
any tack of demand for the highly 
reputed Canadian flour among regular 
customers, The last crop year’s figure, 
too, is not the lowest recorded in the 
post war period for in 1949-50 total 
sales dipped to 19,151,000 bbl, It is 
only because sales for the past three 
years have averaged 12 million bar- 
rels that the situation looks depress- 
ing. No one expects that Canada can 
sell the volume of flour which was 
moved during World War II or in the 
years immediately following when, in 
one year, sales topped 17 miilion bar- 
rels. Compared with the average over- 
seas movement of 4,494,000 recorded 
in the five years immediately before 
the war, the Canadian mills are do- 
ing a fine selling job, having more 
than doubled their prewar business. 

An examination of individual mar- 
kets is also informative. During 1953- 
54 Canadian mills sold to 73 coun- 
tries and territories. In 45 of these 
they registered gains, some of them 
substantial. In only 28 outlets were 
losses recorded, some of them very 
small indeed, warranting the assump- 
tion that trade held fairly level. The 
total sales figure has plummeted be- 
cause of two markets only. The first 
is Egypt, where some purely fortu- 
itous business was obtained in 1952- 
53, and the lack of similar orders 
in 1953-54 meant a cutback of 1.4 
million barrels. The second was the 
U.K. market where the offtake 
slipped by 1.1 million barrels, a situ- 
ation directly resulting from the very 
difficu't conditions in that market 
consequent upon the decontrol of the 
trade early in the crop year. 


Sales Value 


Taken all in all, Canada’s export 
marketmen have nothing to be 
ashamed of in the valuable contribu- 
tion they have made to the Canadian 
economy in the crop year just ended. 
The value of their sales has been offi- 
cially recorded at $7,631,000, a drop 
of less than $3 million from the previ- 
ous year’s figure. The value of wheat 
shipments dropped much more steep- 
ly, the cash value of 1953-54 move- 
ment being reported at $38,492,000, a 
slide of $32,799,000 from the previous 
year's $71,291,000. 

As always, the efforts of the mill- 
ers to move flour into overseas mar- 
kets resulted in local users being com- 
pelled to take Canadian wheat to 
meet the competition. For this, too, 
the 


Canadian trade deserves com- 
mendation, 
While these figures represent a 


brighter picture than the mere re- 
port of a sales loss of 2.3 million bar- 
rels implies, the price range in many 
markets was far from satisfactory. 
Acceptance of prices denoted a de- 
termination not to be beaten by any 
competition and other exporters may 
take note that Canada is still in the 


forefront on the world’s flour trade 


and intends to stay there. 


Grain Deliveries 

The new system for grain delivery 
quotas, introduced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board for the crop year 1954- 
55, has now gone into effect at a 
limited number of prairie points. 
More will be added as space becomes 
available. 

Under the system producers may 
deliver 100 units of grain. One unit 


represents 3 bu. wheat, 5 bu. barley, 
5 bu. rye or 8 bu. oats. Currently, pro- 
ducers are also allowed to deliver a 
total of 1,000 bu. barley or oats or 
a mixture of both though this con- 
cession will be removed as delivery 
quotas are introduced at _ specific 
points. At a later stage the board 
plans to reintroduce acreage quotas. 

From the larger farmer has come 
criticism of the system because it 
limits his immediate cash revenue. 
The man farming on a smaller scale 
is pleased with what is undoubtedly a 





Canadian Grain Deliveries Reported 


WINNIPEG—When final statistics 
for the 1953-54 crop year are com- 
pleted, they will show that producers 
in Western Canada delivered some 
690 million bushels of all grains to 
country elevators. While these de- 
liveries will be well below the record 
years of 1951-52 and 1952-53, the 
total is well in excess of the long- 
time average. 

Preliminary figures show wheat de- 
liveries to be in the neighborhood of 
390 million bushels from western 
farms, and in 10 years this figure has 
been exceeded only on four occasions, 
including the two record years re- 
ferred to. 

Deliveries of oats from western 
farms in 1953.54 approach 88 million 
bushels. This total has been exceeded 


six times in ten years. Barley de- 
liveries nearing 99 million bushels 
were exceeded only twice—both in 


the record years 1951-52 and 1952-53. 
Farmers in the three prairie prov- 
inces for the crop year just ended 


delivered well over 7 million bushels 
of flax; this compares with more than 
15 million bushels delivered in 1948- 
49 and less than 1,500,000 delivered 
in 1949-50. Rye deliveries of s'‘ightly 
over 11 million bushels have been ex- 


ceeded three times in the last 10 
years. 

The export picture indicates 
achievements anticipated by few. 


Wheat and wheat flour exports com- 
bined, while subject to revision, 
totaled 257 miilion bushels. This total 
has been exceeded only four times in 
the past 10 crop years. Oat exports 
exceeding 69 million bushels for the 
crop year have been bettered in only 
two of the ten years, while barley 
exports in excess of 90 million bushels 
were exceeded only by the previous 
crop year’s all-time record of 118,857,- 
000 bu. Flax and rye exports for the 
crop year exceeded all of the pre- 
ceding 10 years’ totals with the flax 
placed at 5,200,000 bu. and rye 16,- 
£00,000 bu. Both totals are, however, 
subject to revision. 
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more equitable system and the con- 
sensus on the prairies is that the 
bo rd cid a wise thing. 


Shippers Mit 


Canada’s lake shippers of grain are 
having a bad time. Business in the 
movement of other commodities such 
as coal, pulpwood, ore and newsprint, 
is booming but the demand for bot- 
toms to move grain is low. Many 
ships are laid up. Movement from the 
St. Lawrence ports has been smaller 
than in the preceding years though 
it is expected to pick up as a result 
of the lowered harvests in Europe. 

Several ships have already been 
booked for winter storage of grain, 
charters being effected earlier in the 
season than usual, an indication of 
the depressed nature of the shipping 
industry. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WESTON MAN RETIRES 

WINNIPEG—F. A. Riddell, presi- 
dent, Weston Bakeries, Ltd., has an- 
nounced the retirement of A. E. 
Longstaffe, general manager of the 
Winnipeg operations, effective Aug. 
31. He will be succeeded by H. S. O. 
Johnson, formerly sales manager 
here. EF. Hodge, assistant sales man- 
ager at Winnipeg, has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager for Mani- 
toba. Mr. Longstaffe has been with 
the company for 44 years. 





——GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WESTON NAMES MANAGERS 
NEW YORK—David O. Clark has 

been appointed general manager of 
the Passaic division of the Weston 
Biscuit Company, Inc. James A. Cur- 
rie has been appointed manager of 
Weston’s district division in Buffalo, 
N.Y. He replaces Thomas E. Murray 
who has been transferred to Clifton, 
N.J., as district manager of the com- 
pany’s New Jersey sales_ branch. 
Thomas McGrory, formerly branch 
manager of Clifton, has been trans- 
ferred to the Passaic office of Weston. 











Overseas Newsnotes. .. . ny te Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Anniversary 


The British grain and flour trades 
have now had a year's experience of 
private trading. It has been a difficult 
year and one marked by uncertainty 
with price levels falling under the 
pressure of world supplies. Rock bot- 
tom has not been reached and it is 
the considered British opinion that 
the price of wheat will fall even 
lower within the next few months. 
The majority feel that the floor price 


of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, namely $1.55 bu. No. 1 North- 
ern basis Fort William-Port Arthur, 


is the level that present circumstances 
dictate though others are equally cer- 
tain that the price should go even 
lower, 

As far as the flour trade is con- 
cerned, the action of the British mills 
is constantly reducing the price, a 
policy aimed at meeting and beating 
the competition of imported supplies, 
has made trading conditions unpleas- 
ant. No one gained but the British 
treasury for most of the demand, 
after preliminary interest in the new 
white loaf, centered on the national 
loaf made from flour of 80% extrac- 
tion. All price reductions went to cut 
the subsidy payable by the govern- 
ment. Consumer opinion § reacted 
against the baking industry for it 


was felt, erroneously, that the bakers 
should have been able to reduce the 
price of bread. 

Complicating the marketing posi- 
tion for the overseas countries up to 
two months ago was the dispersal of 
the government owned _ security 
stocks of wheat under conditions 
agreed upon with the millers when 
the trade was decontrolled. These 
stocks have now been more or less 
liquidated leaving the trade free to 
meet its entire requirements from 
overseas sources. This did not lead 
to a sharp increase in demand, as 
had been hoped, for business con- 
tinues on a hand to mouth basis with 
inventories maintained at levels com- 
mensurate with minimum safety 
only. Business was mainly confined 
to Canadian, Australian and Argen- 
tinian sources though some low qual- 
ity wheat for animal feed was im- 
ported from the U.S. A limited sup- 
ply was also obtained from Russia 
with traders praising the high quality 
of the product and claiming that it 
ranked equally with Canadian top 
grade. 


Harvest Damage 


The heavy rains of recent weeks, 
which did considerable damage to 
the British home harvest, have now 


eased off and finer weather is aiding 
the farmers’ operations. Nevertheless, 
the outturn will not be as high in 
quality as had been hoped. 

The British millers took up heavy 
supplies from the 1953 crop and gov- 
ernment officials expect that they 
will get the same cooperation in mov- 
ing the 1954 crop. 

During the year, the Ministry of 
Food released some “restored” flour 
for admixture in the home milled 
product but it is apparent that some 
still remains, together with an un- 
determined quantity of “restored” or 
fortified flour purchased mainly from 
Canada in the summer of 1953. Ap- 
parently the British authorities are 
maintaining a strategic reserve of 
flour and it would not be an un- 
expected development for this policy 
to be continued as a _ permanent 
measure. 


Biscuit Quality 


Studies in methods of improving 
the keeping qualities of biscuits have 
recently been undertaken at the Cen- 
tral Food Technological Research In- 
stitute, Mysore, India. 

The keeping quality of biscuits is 
affected by several factors, the report 
states. The type of packaging and 
nature of the shortening used are 
two of the most important ones. 
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Spoilage in baked goods may be due 
to changes undergone by one or more 
of the ingredients in them, deteriora- 
tion of the fat due to oxidation being 
one of the major causes. This, the 
institute states, can be reduced in 
several ways, such as the selection of 


high grade raw miateria's; minimiz- 
ing exposure to the air, light and 
heat; avoiding metallic contamina- 


tion, and the incorporation of anti- 
oxidants 

In India the shortening commonly 
used for biscuits is made feom hydro- 
genated groundnut oil, which gen- 
erally melts at 37° C. Recent studies 
have indicated that under the tropi- 
cal conditions obtaining in India, 
shortening of melting point 41° C. is 
more stable in biscuits than that 
melting at 37°. Thus biscuits made 
with the former have a longer shelf 
life, the institute states. 

The report also points out that the 
free oil content is another factor 
causing spoilage in biscuits as a re- 
sult of the development of rancidity. 
The keeping quality of biscuits can 
be improved by keeping down the 
free oil content by incorporating a 
shortening of higher melting point in 
the bake. Moreover, the shelf life of 
biscuits can be further increased by 















Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
Firour ° 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Established 
1804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Cable Address: 
“SUPERB” 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cables 


“Headmuir” Established 1918 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CasBLe Appress, GILLESPIE," Sypnry 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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incorporating in the bake a mixture 
of antioxidants. 


Free Market 


The Rumanian government has an- 
nounced that farmers will now be al- 
lowed to sell their grain on the free 
market after they have fulfilled their 
obligatory delivery quotas to the 
state. These quotas have been drasti- 
cally reduced in recent months, a step 
in line with the policy adopted in 
other communist countries in an ef- 
fort to encourage producers. 

Recent reports of lowered grain 
production have now been followed 
by top level pleas to farmers to in- 
crease their efforts. Currently, 80% 
of the agricultural land in Rumania 
is cultivated by what Gheorghiu-Dej, 
the prime minister, calls middle or 
“capitalist” farmers. Their numbers 
are gradually being reduced, however, 
with the growth of the agricultural 
cooperative system. There are now 
2,048 collective farms and 2,384 agri- 
cultural cooperatives, cultivating 1.8 
million acres, the official revealed. 


Credits for Wheat 


As part of its policy for hiking the 
overseas demand for wheat, the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board is reported to 
have asked the government to make 
credits available so that China, Bra- 
zil, Poland, Spain, Portugal and Ja- 
pan can buy Australian wheat. C. A. 
Everett, who represents the growers 
on the board, states that communist 
China could take upwards of 70 
million bushels of wheat annually. 

The expectation is that China wi'l 
be in need of large quantities of im- 
ported wheat due to the catastrophic 
floods which have caused considerable 
damage in the crop growing areas. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buffalo Mill Workers’ 
Hourly Pay Raised 7'/2¢ 


BUFFALO—Contracts calling for 
a general 742¢ hourly wage increase 
affecting 2,300 union members at 
General Mills, Inc., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., StandarZ Milling Co., Russell 
Miller Milling Co. and International 
Milling Co. were agreed to Aug. 30 
by negotiators of Local 36, American 
Federation of Grain Millers and ex- 
ecutives of the five milling concerns. 

Stanley J. Bauer, business repre- 
sentative of Local 36, said the mill 
workers’ minimum wage now is 
$2.04% hourly and the maximum 
$2.50. 

Other new benefits, he said, in- 
cluded an added paid holiday, Armis- 
tice Day, time-and-a-half pay for Sat- 
urdays worked, and double time-and- 
a-half for holidays worked, and ad- 
justments and reclassifications. 

Richard J. Harrington headed the 
mill managers’ negotiators. Mr. 
Bauer said all contract provisions are 
retroactive to July 1. 











BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Plans Jell for Bakers’ 
1955 European Tour 


NEW YORK-— John Benkert, Ben- 
kert’s Bakery, Great Neck, L.L, 
chairman of the committee of bak- 
ers which is organizing the European 
Tour for 1955, has announced that 
plans for the trip are making prog- 
ress and will soon be complete. 

The program contemplates a con- 
ducted tour for two groups, one leav- 
ing New York by boat and the other 
by airplane. The dates of departure 
will be selected to permit arrival in 
Hamburg, Germany, by June 1, 1955. 
After a four-day stay in Hamburg 


to attend the German Bakery Con- 
vention and Exhibit, visiting bakers 
will proceed on a conducted tour of 
10 days to interesting centers end- 
ing with a two-day stay and official 
reception by Master Bakers Associ- 
ations in Munich. An extended tour 
will also be available to those who 
want to visit Switzerland, Italy and 
France. 

Readers who are interested should 
write for details to Joseph H. Lettal, 
secretary, 311 East 36th St., New 
York 22, N.Y., Mr. Benkert said 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Food Editors to Meet 
With Production Men 


NEW YORK-—Three women food 
editors will present “Mrs. Consum- 
er’s” opinion of present day bakery 
products before a panel of three bak- 
ery production men at the new fis- 
cal year’s first meeting of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
New York, to be held here at the 
George Washington Hotel Sept. 13, 
according to the club’s program com- 
mittee chairman, Frank A. McCly- 
mer, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Janet Cook (Miss Margaret Petti- 
grew), food editor of the New York 
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Journal - American, will discuss 
breads; Miss Blanche Stover, food 
editor of Parents Magazine, will re- 
view retail and multiple unit bak- 
ery products; and Julie Lee Wright 
(Miss Grace White), food editor of 
Family Circle Magazine, will take up 
bakers’ cakes. 

Representing retail and multiple 
unit bakeries on the panel will be 
Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., 
New York. Bread bakers will be 
represented by Fred Weberpals, H. 
C. Bohack Co., Inc., New York, while 
the cake bakers’ representative will 
be Edward F. Holterhoff, MI-Oun 
Cake Co., Paterson, N.J. 
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CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA © 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
















CBS SS 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 


with 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 









SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADIAN Tae weet MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR cia tidaas CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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-.. WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour gains WHEs 
Mills Limited 9° 3 Xi! li Xp 
cs VANCOUVER: CALGARY NOOSE AW SABO ¥ 2-5 HK % 
PURITY THREE STARS 
a CANADA CREAM STERLING 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. UNION NATIOWAL FLOUR 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” "WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST, MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO CANADA 








YTREAL 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 
“HASTINGS® Mi CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Saar 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





bakers, unenriched, $6.4546.55, first 
clears, unenriched $545.10 delivered 
Tie 
Central West 

Chicago: Flour business eased off 
in the central states during the week 
ending Sept 4, fo'lowin a big 
splurge of spring wheat flour sales 
during the previous period. Sales 
were estimated at 80% of capacity 

Prices firmed still further but 
failed to pick up many new buyer 
who had not covered during the pre 
ceding week. A few laggards came in 
for spot o 30-day coverage, but buy- 
ers who missed the lower prices last 
week seemed inclined to hold off 
iwhile. T situation applied especi- 
ally to spring wheat flour and hard 
winter wheat flour 

Soft wheat flour business showed 
a slight increase over the preceding 
week, with the largest mover being 
cracker-cookie types. Average sales 
were of 3,000-sack lots, with a few in 
the 5.000- to 10,000-sack bracket. 

Family flour millers reported a 
reat week for directions, making it 
the third week in a row. This re- 
flects a normal seasonal stocking up 
movement, prompted partly by the 


back to school movement and cooler 
weather 

There was some thought to the ef- 
fect that some bakery flour business 
might develop over the long Labor 
Day week end, but most mills, sales 
offices and brokers said they would 
close up and enjoy the holiday 

Quotations Sept 4: Spring top 
patent $6.95@7.10, standard $6 854 
7. clear $6.3506.50; hard winter 
short $6.2576.66, 95% patent $6.15 
16.61, clear $5.25@5.29; family flour 
$8.05; soft winter short $7.10@7.25, 


standard $5.6106.40, clear $4.864 


ao 


St. Louis: Local mills report de- 
mand for soft, spring and hard wheat 
flour slowed down considerably. Ship- 
ping directions are just fair and clears 
and low grades in pretty rood de- 
mand 

Quotations Sept. 3 in 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $6.20, top 
hard $7.90, ordinary $6.55; in 100-Ib 
paper sacks, bakers cake $7.20, pastry 
$5.30, soft straights $5.45, clears $5.45 
hard winter short patent $6 45, stand- 
ard patent $6.30, clears $5.50, spring 
wheat short patent $7.20, standard 
$7.10, clears $6.90 


East 


Boston: Hurricane conditions effec 
tively put the quietus to trading in 
the local flour market last Week 
Dealers reported that many stores 
were shut down and numerous roads 
blocked which made deliveries in 
many communities, particu arly those 


located in southern New England 


just about impossible 

Prices on springs were extremely 
firm reflecting the market action in 
the primary markets rath than any 
source of ade bullishne in this 
irea. At the close quotations were 
13 to 23¢ net higher for the week 
with hi luten leading the rise 


Hard winters were more restrained, 
finishing about 4¢ net higher. Soft 
wheat flours were irregular, closing 
5¢ lower to 5¢ net higher. 

While the hurricane was blamed 
by many in the trade for the buying 
lethargy a check back in previous 
years revealed that the week p-e- 
ceding Labor Day is traditionally dull 
as far as trading activity is con- 
cerned. The few transactions tha’ 
were reported were generally of a 
fill-in nature with others drawing 
on their balances. 

Quotations Sept. 4: Spring 
patents $7.42@7.52, standards 
@742, high gluten $7.87@7.97, 
clears $6.87@7.12, hard winter 
patents $6.9347.05, standards $6.73 
11685, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
“6.82, eastern wheat straights 
$5.37@5.77, high $6 374 7 62, 
family $8.32 

Buffalo: Sales of flour were very 
nominal last week after the previous 


short 
$7.32 

first 
short 


solt 
ratio 


week's fairly heavy coverage, There 
were no forward bookings made, and 
mo3t sales were on a fill-in carlot 
basis. Consumers again consider that 
flour levels have risen too high 

Spring wheat flour was very strong 
and advanced 12¢, with the rise based 
on a private report indicating a sharp 
reduction in the spring wheat crop 
Kansas wheat flour was off 3¢. Clear 
flours were strong and climbed 10¢ 
Cake flours were also strong and 
moved 15¢ higher, but pastry flours 
unchanged 

According to the private report, 
rains during August, rust damage and 
earlier above normal heat took a se- 
vere toll of the spring wheat crop 

Canadian wheat yields have also 
been revised Private 


were 


downward. 
estimates have placed the wheat crop 
in three western provinces at 368 
million bushels. This compares with 
the government's August forecast of 
187 million bushels 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(1,000 bushels) 








7.8. sales Exporting countric ur ative ile 
Importin Guaranteed for United State 
vuntrie purchases* weekt Wheat Pleur rotal Australia’ Ca laf Tota 
Austria 9,186 392 9 ’ 
Ite ur 8 t55 4 1) 1¢ 
t 4 
zil 3, 7,360 0 
) 10 8 11 41 
Costa Rica 1,28 ) ! 1 ! if 
(‘uba i,4 1 312 16 1 
Denmarl 1,837 
loom Republic l 9 } 1 ] 
heuador yA S 
Exypt 14,69 ‘ 
El Salvador 735 70 ’ 10 
Germar 116 187 11 11¢ % 10,808 
(reece 12,860 . 
CGuatemala*t* , 1,28¢ ‘ 1249 1,249 1 1,461 
Haiti 1,5 s 61 ) 
Hondura 735 1 fh 
leeland 104 ‘ 1” 
India . 6,744 If 1,1" 
Indone t 6,246 i) 
Ireland ° 10,105 of 90 
Israel coe $,267 ve © ! 
Japan 36,744 17 1 
Jordan 939 
Korea 1,470 
Lebanon 2,756 1 
Liberia i3 ; l ‘ 
Mexico 14,698 ax 
Netherlands 1802 1 644 1 ‘ ’ 
New Zealand 879 1 181 1,151 
Vicaragua l 1 l 
,orway 161 s1 149 i t J 1,10 
Panama x4 l 1 
Peru 349 
Vhilippin 8.672 134 ‘ ‘ 
Portugal 49 7 ] j 1,125 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 
Spain 9,186 
Switzerland 7,900 
South Africa 13,228 053 f 
Vatican State 1 in a 
Ver ucla if 61 4 ' 94 
yu A f ' 1.426 
Pot 89 961 -7,165 1 l 1Al 5 
( aranteed quantities, exporting countries ' 1 ‘ 1 91 t ' 
lan ! 1 
*Sale must not exceed $0% of the guaranteed quanut before Fel 5 19 unl 
therwise authorized by the Wheat Council tt a inet o sijustments) week f 
Aus » 31, 1954 Sales confirn l by CCC throue)l Aus 1 19 le 1 wi t 
ouncil hrough Aug 7 1954 **(juota filled t+*T? total it i l 1ssigned 
Fra which ha reported the sale of 3¢ “ot Eeypt 
STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 
As of Aug. 27, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing (Juota for Expor untrie tota 
territory rop year United State Canada Australia lotal Dalanee 
BELGIUM 
Belgian Congo 11 { j 11 
NETHERLANDS 
Islands . 64 7 ‘ il 
Surinam ) 18 1 { 
PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) 875 ( 619 
Cape Verde Island 29 re 
Macau 74 { 
Mozambiqu (PEA) j ‘60 
Portuguese Guinea 1 
Portuguese India t é 
Thome & P 
rimor oa 26 
*Subject to remainder being within the ur ! lara t he } ! 


There was very little done in the 
export market last week, but the 
trade is taking a further look into 
European crop conditions. 

Most Buffalo mills operated on a 
six-day week, but one mill slipped 
slightly below that mark. 

Quotations Sept. 3: Spring family 
$8.20, high gluten $7.84@7.99, short 
$7.39 7.54, standard $7.34@7.44, 
straight $7.29, first clear $6.88@6.96; 
hard winter short $7.11, standard 
$6.83 @ 7.01, first clear $6.53; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.15@7.81, stand- 
ard $7.11, straight $5.91@6.05, first 
clear $5.16@5.35. 

New York: Trading was rather 
slow with family and southwestern 
flours showing little appreciable ac- 
tivity. Prices ended somewhat higher 
and are expected to tighten up as a 
result of unfavorable crop reports 

Previous coverages held buyers to 
a minimum with only scattered pur- 
chases reported in small lots 

Quotations Sept. 3: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.8677.96, 
standard patents $7.3107.41, clears 
$6.8007, southwestern short patents 
$6.950 7.10, standard patents $6.70@ 
6.86, high ratio soft winters $6.40@ 
7.65, straights $5.40@5.80 

Pittsburgh: Prices of spring, hard 
and other patents continue to wane 
in interest after the buying 
sprees of several weeks ago and last 
week. Directions are still stated to 
be fair to very good. In family flour 
of both advertised and unadvertised 
brands good sales are noted by a 
majority of mill representatives and 
flour brokers 


sales 


It is thought that as strike condi- 


tions and unemployment are at a 
large scale peak home baking ac- 
counts for this continued interest in 
these patents. Supermarkets and 


chain stores and brokers are supply- 
ing their fall needs on a larger than 
usual basis it is stated. Commitments 
on family flour are from 60 to 120 
days. Soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours had little demand the past 
week, and clears and high glutens 
are in the same category. 

Quotations Sept 4: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.6306.82, medium 
patent $6.7306.92, short patent $6.83 
“7.07; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.15% 7.36, medium patent $7.204 
7.41, short patent $7.25@7.46; clears 
$6.704 7,26, high gluten $7.60@7.91, 
family patents, advertised brands $8 
28.20, other brands $6.40@7.84, past- 
ry and cake flours $5.93 77.84. 

Philadelphia: The jocal flour mar- 
ket displayed upward tendencies last 
week and closed with most grades 
showing 5@10¢ sack increase over 
the previous week. Since there was 
no other development the stronger 
undertone was a reflection of wheat's 
march to higher levels 

It was reported, however, that 
some of the domestic support was 
contributed by mill buying of spring 
wheat to cover recent placements 
by both bakers and jobbers. Sig- 
nificantly, it was springs which paced 
the upturn, something which had the 
effect of widening their premium 
hard winters and seemed to 


over 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 





Chicago Mpls Kane. City 1%8t. Louis Buffalo 
Apring family .....ceeceees $...@ ... $6.79@7.75 $...@ t a“ ? “8.20 
Spring top patent 6.95 Q@7.10 ---@ ono a il 
Spring high gluten -@... %1.21@7.24 u 7) 7.84@7.99 
Spring short wT. 2 6.76@6.79 “ @7.20 7.39@7.54 
Spring tandard 6.8507.00 6.66@6,69 u“ M719 $407.44 
Bpring straight @. @. au a “7.29 
Spring fir clear 6.35@6.560 6.10@6.51 a“ mee 6.88 @6.9' 
Hard winter family 1 wee “ 6.500 7.70 uw a 
Hard winter short 6.254 6,66 @. 6.20@6.25 M6AS “7.11 
Hard winter standard a ° WwW 6.10@6.15 W6.30 6.83@7.01 
Hard winter first clear 5.25@5.29 “ 1.95@5,20 W550 77) ; 
Hoft winter family P -@S.05 u u“ 6.20@ ” i“ 
Soft vinter short patent 7T10@7.26 “a a i“ 6.154 7.81 
Soft winter standard 56.6146.40 u“ 7] @ a7.11 
Hoft winter straight ° @ ... @. a @M5.45 »91 06.05 
Boft winter first clear $4606.25 ---@ ‘ a @5,45 h16@5 
Rye flour, white 5.06@5,12 4.75@4,80 -@ “a 1345.6 
Rye fiour, dark 385@4.37 4.00@4.05 a “a 16804.9 
Granular blend, bulk a“ WSEAS u u i“ 
New York Phila, Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family 8...@8.30 $...@ « §...@ $6.40@8.20 § a 
Spring high gluten 7.8607.96 7.80@7.90 T.870@7.97 7.6007.91 a“ 
Spring hort “ - 7.36@7.46 7.427.562 7.2507.46 “a 
Sprink tandard 7.31@741 7.30@7.40 7. 07.42 7.15@7.36 a“ 
Spring firet clear 6.3007.00 6.90@7.00 687@7.12 6.700@7.26 t 
Hard winter short 6.956@7.10 7.16@7.25 6.93@7.05 6.83@7.07 1 
Hard winter standard 6.70G@6.86 T.056@7.15 6.77@6.85 6.637 6.82 1 
Soft winter family . @W. ++» @ Ws.32 ‘ a“ ! 
Hoft winter straight ee §40@56.80 a 5.37@5.77 i“ a 
Kye flour 2 ee ee 56.50@5.65 5.50@6.60 2 5.43 @5.66 7) 
MeO Bowe, GAGE .icerisiszecvsesen a“ “ a“ 1.680 4,51 1 
Giranular blend, bulk ......... “a a “ 29.4 1 
Seattle Toronto Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@8.00 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.6 
Hluestem -@7.16 Bakers 8.50 9.00 9.650 9.95 
Hakery grades --@17.37 Winter exportst @ 3.45 “a 
Pastry -@6.33 
*100-lb) papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax *For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based ! 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
iran $42.50044.00 $59. 50@40.00 $44.00 44.75 $ w51.00 $ misao 
Standard midds 14.00 45,00 41.00 @41.50 17.00@ 47.25 W350 w56.00 
Flour midd 63.50054.50 19.00@ 49.50 58.004 60.00 a“ “ 
Red dop 67.50 @ 58.50 14.004 64.50 60,004 63.00 68.00 “a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orlean Seatth 
Itran $28.25038.75 $48.00 43.50 $46. 00@AT.00 $ “ $ “ 
Short 42.200 42.75 16.50@ 47.00 50.004 57,00 a “ 
Mill run oo @ oe -@ a m47.00 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Bran 


$48.00 @50.00 
39.00 @ 44.00 


Shorts 
$52.00@53,00 
42 00@ 47.00 


Middlings 
$58.00 @ 60.00 


18.00@52.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 














in 





cents per bushel 





WHEAT PLAXSEEL 
Minneapolis -——--——-Chicago-——- --—~Kansas City Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Mar May Sept. Dec Mar Sept Dec 
hard hard 
Aug, 30 235% 214% 218% 220% 229% 837 138 
Aung 1 238% 212% 217% 218% 28% 161 ¥ 
Sept, 1 240% 216% 220% 221% 30 My $61 
Hopt 241 216% 220% 221% 1% t4) 
Rept 241% 217% 221% =223% 31% $313 
CORN- cm = RYE—————__—_—_-.. -——— ——— OATS - 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Bept. Dee. Oct. Dee. Sept. Dee, Sept. Lex Sept Lex 
Aug. 20 ..167% 157% 132% 136% 128% 127% 138% 15% 177 68% 7 
Aug. ‘1 165% 165% 129% 132 126% 126% 135% 74% 761 68 
Sept. 1 164% 166% 133% 137% 129% 128% 137% 74% 76 68 
Sept 163% 165% 133 135% 1324 181% 136% 75% $77% 69 , 
Rept 164% 166% 137% 139% 137% 136% 138% 75% 773 69 4 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 

















Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (0900's omitted), Aug. 28, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
-~Wheat— --—Corn y Oats f Rye Barley 
1954 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 195% 1954 195 
Haltimor 6.901 5,461 708 695 i 3 Lai 
Hhoston 1,155 805 
Hhuffato 24,020 20,077 991 120 2,395 3,247 1,035 i9 12 166 
Afloat 4.884 83 s06 37 220 413 
Chicare 16,606 18,866 3,018 2,014 3,694 4,178 8.609 3,229 20 
Afloat 332 ; 296 
Duluth 34,761 35,138 O58 632 3,915 1,184 S80 was) 748 1.380 
Afloat 1,653 
Enid 66,226 42,974 ! 
Ft. Worth 33,916 18,792 hal 315 654 i569 1 7 i 
Galveston 3,847 6,442 i6 
Hutchinson 29,264 23,662 
Indianapoll 6,032 4,126 568 355 478 9 
Kangas (ity 45,118 40,015 637 446 139 ou 156 } , 
Milwaukes 3,079 2,976 72 933 587 7 1 Lid 1,16 
Minneapotl 32,120 18,855 586 4,251 6,205 995 181 1.622 410 
New Orleans 2,682 1,662 259 2 
New Yort 3,267 1,081 14 1 
Afloat 7,064 17,043 : 
Omaha 20,492 19,2855 1,260 226 2.564 2,075 9 3 
Peoria ,322 765 133 130 300 140 10 
Philadelphia 2,564 zoo 5 2 9 
Sioux City 1,298 242 46 819 796 J 10 s 13 
St, Joseph 6,908 409 416 736 746 18 8 
St. Loul: . 8,202 187 113 857 1,044 ‘ 1 15 i 
Wichita 20,603 17,375 5 ‘ 
Lakes 407 83 - 127 ‘ 
Canale 356 eer ‘ 
BPotale ccacsecysen 401,849 313,328 10,888 8,049 22,201 20,384 11,818 4,179 S224 6.974 


discourage further buying of this 
type of flour. 

Turnover ws correspondingly light 
in hard winters, but mill representa- 
tives pointed out that this was to 
be expected since bakeries are fairly 
well booked. However, they said that 
any further widening of the discount 
under springs might provoke some 
additional coverage, especially if the 
feeling gets around that an era of 


higher prices is in prospect as a 
result of possible further grain stead- 
iness on succeeding crop reports. 
Most operators, at the moment, ap- 
pear content to draw on balances 
since supplies are ample for cur- 
rent production requirements. 
Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, Sept. 4: spring high gluten 


$7.8007.90, short patent $7.35@7.45, 
standard $7.30@7.40, first clear $6.90 
“#7; hard winter short patent $7.15 
“7.25, standard $7.05@7.15; soft win- 
ter western $5.60@5.80, nearby $5.25 
@5.35. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
rather quiet, but fairly substantial 
bookings continued to be made, ac- 
cording to salesmen in the _ trade, 
Premiums for milling grades of new 
crop wheat are worrying millers, and 
there is a question in the trade about 
the quantity of suitable milling grades 
that will be available in the coming 
year. This fact has led consumers and 
bakers to contract at least a part 
their requirements, another in- 
fluence being the lateness of the 
harvest season and the question 
about the amount of damage that 
may result from unusually cold, wet 


of 


weather. Prices were about’ un- 
changed. Quotations Sept. 3: family 
patent $8, bluestem $7.15, bakery 


$7.37, pastry $6.33. 

Portland: Mill grindings still con- 
tinue fairly high, but some of the 
mills are not sharing in the business. 
Export bookings continue fair, but 
lack ordinary volume that mills are 
accustomed to. Domestic bookings are 
showing some improvement as a great 
part of the lumber strike has been 
settled and forecasts are that it will 
all be settled this week. This makes 
quite a difference in domestic trade. 
Regardless of direction, mill grindings 
have shown some increase. Quotations 
Sept. 4: High gluten $7.58, all Mon- 
tana $7.31, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.48, bluestem bakers $7.22, cake 
$7.33, pastry $6.43, pie $6.03, 100% 
whole wheat $6.79, graham $6.48, 
cracked wheat $6.09. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The general run 
of business available to the Canadian 
mills is still insufficient to keep full 
capacity working, and some of the 
smaller units are either shut down 
or working at very low levels of out- 
put. What improvement there is con- 
tinues to be of a minor nature, but 
the major sellers continue to hold 
their own in most of the regular 
outlets 

Business with the U.K. continues 
spotty, with deals limited to small 
lots. The home mills are having the 
best of the business, and the price 
level remains unchanged. Importers 
show little inclination to make for- 
ward purchases. One report stated 
that some Canadian flour on an ex- 
Store basis was selling at below re- 
placement cost. 

The domestic Canadian market 


is 
fairly steady, though bookings are 
not particularly heavy. Quotations 


Sept. 4: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11@11.50, less cash dis- 
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counts, 98’s cottons, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. Bakers, $8.50@9 bbl. less cash 
discounts, papers, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market 
shows little activity. U.K. demand 
was poor, buyers preferring the 
cheaper Australian. Quotations Sept. 
4: Exports $3.45 per 100 Ilb., f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is moving out 
of the farms, though inquiries in- 
variably bring more than sufficient 
offers. Export interest is light. Quo- 
tations Sept. 4: $1.35@1.37 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Vancouver: Business confirmed 
here was again confined mainly to 
regular monthly orders, led by the 
Philippines. Mills got some bad news 
in the form of a hike in freight rates 
to Far Eastern destinations which 
promises to make competition with 
Australian mills more difficult to 
meet. 

Domestic flour sales as well as cake 
and bread mixes in stores continued 
active in the face of the continued 
strike-lockout at the larger bakeries 
here, a closedown which started July 
8. Prospects for a settlement were 
brighter the end of the week when 
a third mediation attempt was made. 
Negotiations bogged down when a 
majority conciliation board report 
was turned down by both sides. Since 
then bakers have offered some minor 
concessions but will have nothing to 
do with the 35-hour week demand 
by the union. 

For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations: first patents $11.10 in 
jutes and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 


Winnipeg: Flour worked for export 
by Canadian mills amounted to 231,- 
000 bbl. for the week ended Sept. 2, 
compared with 211,000 bbl. the previ- 
ous week. All export business was 
made up of small lots, with IWA 
sales totalling 121,000 bbl. Domestic 
trade is fair, with mills operating 
on a five-day week. Prices firmed. 
Quotations Sept. 4: Top. patent 
.springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $11@11.60; second pat- 
ents $10.50@11.20; second patents 
to bakers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Trade remains quiet, 
with inquiry rather light. Although 
production is fairly heavy, no pres- 
sure of supplies has developed as yet, 
although some handlers feel that 
such a situation could occur. Quota- 
tions: Bran $39.50@40, standard 
midds. $41@41.50, flour midds. $49@ 
49.50, red dog $54@54.50. 

Kansas City: Better production by 
the flour mills and continued dis- 
interest on the part of feed mill buy- 
ers caused a downturn in millfeed 
prices at Kansas City over the recent 
weekend. There was an accumulation 
of offerings which a shorter work 
week by the feed trade was not pre- 
pared to absorb, so prices ranged as 
much as $1 ton lower. Quotations, 
Sept. 7: Bran $38.25@38.75, shorts 
$42.25@ 42.75 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
4: bran $38.50@39, shorts $42.50@ 
43. Bran advanced $1 ton, while 


shorts declined $1 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 


Demand was good, with 


Salina: 
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bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton lower. Supplies were sufficient. 
Quotations basis Kansas City: Bran 
$39 @ 39.50, gray shorts $43.50@ 44. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed market was 
dull with prices moving in narrow 
range. Jobbers and mixers in the area 
took about all available. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Sept. 4: Bran 
$38.50@39, shorts $42.254 43. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds was fair, and prices closed 
$1.75 higher on bran and 25¢ lower 
on shorts. Straight cars: bran $40, 
mill run $42, shorts $44. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
somewhat improved, while offerings 
were rather less plentiful. Quotations 
Sept. 3: Bran $46047, gray shorts, 
$50@51 delivered Texas common 
points, a shade higher on bran, but 
$1 lower on shorts, compared to previ- 
ous week 

Chicago: The millfeed market met 
a slow demand in the central states 
during the week ending Sept. 6. Prices 
eased a trifle, although millfeed sup- 
pliers said quotations appeared rea- 
sonable enough at present levels, and 
could not see how they could go 
much lower. The lack of demand was 
blamed on poor feed business. Quo- 
tations Sept. 6: bran $42.50@44, 
standard midds. $44@45, flour midds. 
$53.50@54.50, red dog $57.50@58.50. 


St. Louis: Bran and shorts about 


steady; demand and offerings are 
light, particularly bran. Quotations 
Sept. 3: Bran $434 430, shorts 


$46.50 4 47, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was ex- 
tremely quiet in the local market 
last week aided to a certain extent 
by hurricane weather’ conditions 
which made deliveries practically im- 
possible. However, most dealers re- 
ported that despite the weather con- 
ditions most buyers were steadfast- 
iy determined to practice caution in 
their commitments. Prices were prac- 
tically unchanged with bran pushing 
up about $1, while middlings re- 
mained unchanged. Quotations Sept. 
3: standard bran $53, middlings $56. 

Buffalo: Sales of millfeed were 
spotty last week. Commitments were 
mostly in smalll lots as big mixers 
continued to ride their inventories. 
Small country mixers are buying on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and some have 
cut back operations because of credit 
situations. Bran dipped $1 ton and 
sales have been affected by prolonged 
rains that have greatly improved pas- 
tures. Good poultry demand aided 
middlings, but prices were off $1.50 
for the week. Canadian mills are cur- 
rently selling 50¢ below Buffalo offer- 
ings, but some sales were made to 
the New England area. Mills aver- 
aged six days last week. Quotations 
Sept. 3: Bran, $44@44.75, standard 
midds. $47@47.25, flour midds. $58a 
60, red dog $60@63. 

Philadelphia: At a time when the 
small supply situation of the trade 
is general, demand for millfeed con- 
tinues to drag along, with most us- 
ers inclined to take only nearby cov- 
erage, The local market was dull, 
with prices showing irregularity. The 


Sept. 4 quotation on standard bran 
of $51, was off $1 from the previous 
week, with standard midds. down 
50¢ to $53.50, but red dog jumped 


$4 to $68 

Pittsburgh: Demand has been slow 
for millfeeds. Good crops in fields 
here indicate home feeding is being 
accomplished on a larger than usual 
scale. Supplies plentiful in all lines. 
Prices down. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh points: Bran $50.90@51.30, 
standard midds. $52.90@53.30, flour 
midds. $60.904 61.30, red dog $644 
66.40 
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Seattle: The millfeed market was 
draggy, with buyers sitting on the 
sidelines and looking for discount 
quotations, while millers on the other 
hand appeared to have sufficient 
business on the books so that they 
did not have to press for sales. The 
California market was quiet, with 
quotations in that area at a level 
below local quotations, freight con- 
siderations taken into account, so 
that there was no market to the 
South. Quotations were unchanged 
at $47 ton, delivered common transit 
points. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during the past week. 
Plants are working to capacity, 24 
hours a day, six days a week. Mills 
are booked to the last of the month. 
Quotations: Red bran and millrun 
$45, midds. $50. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $52, midds. $57. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $52.50, 
midds. $57.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Business is spot- 
ty, but prices are holding up fairly 
well. Quotations Sept. 4: Bran $484 
50, shorts $52@53, midds. $58@60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic situation 
remains unchanged. No export busi- 
ness has been confirmed recently. 
Supplies from prairie and local mills 
are only fair but ample for current 
requirements. Cash car quotations: 
Bran $46@46.50, shorts $49.50@ 49.80, 
midds. $57.50@57.80. 


Winnipeg: Trade is moderate, and 
while eastern inquiries continue, 
there has been no increased move- 
ment to Ontario. In view of the feed 
situation in the East it was felt that 
millfeeds would now be moving in 
greater volume. There is no accumu- 
lation of supplies, and prices are 
steady. Quotations Sept. 4: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@44, shorts $42 
w47, middlings $48@52. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Chicago: The rye flour markets 
held relatively stable in the central 
states during the week ending Sept. 
4. A dearth of buyers existed, and 
market observers said price resist- 
ance seemed to be the greatest draw- 
back to sales. Quotations Sept. 4: 
White patent rye $5.05@5.12, medium 
$4.824 4.90, dark $3.85@4.37. 

New York: Rye prices moved up 
15¢ during the past week, although 
sales continued scattered. Pure white 
patents quoted on Sept. 3 at $5.50 
@ 5.65. 

Buffalo: Rye sales were nominal 
last week. The market strengthened 
early in the week but backed down 
later. Quotations Sept. 3: White rye 
$5.43@5.65, medium rye $5.23@5.45, 
dark rye $4.68@4.95. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are too 
high to warrant either interest in quo- 
tations or sales. However, knowing 
the many large and small bakeries 
needing rye flour replenishments it is 
predicted here that rye flour sales 
will take an upward trend around 
Sept. 15 as this is the usual date for 
buying interest to start on a larger 
scale. Directions slow. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye fiour No. 1 $5.43@5.56, medium 
$5.23 45.36, dark $4.684 4.81, blended 
$6.597@ 6.69, rye meal $4.93@5.06 

Philadelphia: A further upturn in 
the local rye market last week kept 
most bakers on the sidelines, with 
the result that dealings were on a 





John W. Harris 


TO SALES POST—John W. Harris 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Grennan division of American 
Bakeries Co., St. Louis, it was an- 
nounced by G. J. Parson, Chicago re- 
gional divisional manager, American 
Bakeries Co. Mr. Harris, who has 
been with the company since 1940, 
formerly served as sales manager of 
the Grennan division in Toledo, Ohio. 





decidedly restricted scale. Flour 
stocks and the amount on mill books 
have reached low levels and it was 
expected there would be some re- 
pienishment before this. The Sept. 4 
quotation on rye white of $5.50@a 
5.60 was 10¢ sack above that of the 
previous week. 

Portland: White patent $6.75, pure 
dark $6. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Little change 
from the pattern of previous weeks 
Quotations Sept. 4: Rolled oats in 
80 Ib. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98 Ib 
cottons $6.05 f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Reflecting a seasonal 
increase in the demand for rolled 
cats and oatmeal, western mills have 
stepped up production and at present 
are operating close to capacity. 
Prices are stronger because of the 
advance in oats values. Quotations 
Sept. 4: rolled oats in 80 Ib, sacks 
$5.0545.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb, sacks $5.90 
16.15; all prices cash carlots. 
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Grain Ships 
Load for Storage 


BUFFALO Lack of tonnage is 
forcing two of the largest grain car- 
riers on the Great Lakes to take on 
winter storage cargoes to hold in 
Buffalo 

Loading in Duluth are the freighter 
Hutchinson of the Hutchinson 
Steamship Co., Cleveland and the 
Shenango of the Shenango Furnace 
Co., Pittsburgh 

The freighters will take on ap- 
proximately 900,000 bu. They are the 
first vessels to take on storage grain 
at ports other than Buffalo. The 
Hutchinson's cargo is destined for 
the Lake & Rail elevator. The Shen- 
anco’s wi'l be unloaded at the Con- 
crete-Central some time in the early 
spring 

Their arrival will bring to 20 the 
number of boats holding grain in 
Buffalo for storage, considered un- 
usually early for layups 


Gene 
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Shippers Board 
To Meet in K.C. 


KANSAS CITY — Piggy-back rail 
transportation will be the subject of 
a special luncheon meeting of the 
Trans Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board and the Traffic Club of Kansas 
City here Sept. 16. The speaker will 
be Eugene F. Ryan, Chicago, a pio- 
neer in the development of the rela- 
tively new shipping method. Mr. Ryan 
is president of the Rail Trailer Co. of 
Chicago. 

The joint luncheon meeting will 
be held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
President following morning sessions 
of the 102nd gathering of the shippers 
board. Special forum meetings of the 
board will take place during the day 
preceding. 

Mr. Ryan is a native of Chicago and 
started his career in transportation 
with General Motors Corp. in 1932. 
At the time he left General Motors 
he was manager of the fleet sales 
division. For the past six years he 
has devoted his time to the develop- 
ment of modern trailer-on-flatcar 
methods. 

The luncheon meeting will be open 
to interested persons in the grain, 
feed, flour and other related indus- 
tries, but it is suggested they con- 
tact the Traffic Club of Kansas City 
at the Board of Trade Bidg., or 
GRand 7744, for reservations. 
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It’s ‘Admiral’ Yost 





CHICAGO—-Another symbolic mili- 
tary title has been conferred on 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 


Milling Co., president of the Millers 
National Federation. 

At the recent meeting of the MNF 
executive committee, Allan Mactier, 
president, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, presented Mr. Yost 
with a commission as Admiral of the 
Great Navy of the State of Nebraska. 
The commission is signed by Gov. 
Robert Crosby. Mr. Yost had previ- 
ously been made a Kentucky colonel. 
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$50,000 FIRE LOSS 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH-—A fire 
causing an estimated damage of $50,- 
000 destroyed the top floor of the 
Big (J) Milling Co. of Brigham City 
Sept. 3. Cause of the fire was unde- 
termined but Lloyd Reese, president 
of the company, said that the blaze 
started in the wheat storing area of 
the building. The fire destroyed the 
processing machinery of the plant. 
It will be at least six weeks before re- 
pairs can be completed. 
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Ralph W. Gilbert Named 
To USDA Post in Chicago 


CHICAGO--Ralph W. Gilbert has 
been named supervisor of grain in- 
spection work of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in Chicago, succeeding 
Calhoun L. Cannon who retired. 

Mr. Gilbert has been supervisor of 
the USDA grain inspection office in 
south Chicago for the past 20 years. 
A native of Illinois, Mr. Gilbert joined 
the USDA 34 years ago. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grein in the U.8. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade Aug. 24, 19564 (0600's omitted) 
Wheat Oates Rye Barl'y 
htuffalo 86 eo 
Lakes . 68 os 237 
Totals 144 237 


Previous week a6 os 238 
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acreage allotments. 
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Shortage of Proteins Seen 
As Result of Acreage Curbs 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The secretary of agriculture’s diverted acre- 
age control plan for 1955 will bring a subsequent vegetable protein 
meal shortage unless some steps are taken to modify the drastic use 
controls over land takén out of production of basic commodities by 


This conclusion has been reached by responsible U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials who opposed the radical controls an- 


nounced by Ezra Taft Benson last 
week, And subsequently the impend- 
ing results have been recognized by 
feed industry leaders who now plan 
a protest against the diverted acre- 
age control program. 

The Benson control plan over di- 
verted acres will ban production on 
that land of virtually all other crops 
except legumes, cover crops, hay and 
forage and some small acreage of 
sesame, castor beans and safflower 
seed. In short, the land to be taken 
out of production will not be avail- 
able for any other cash crop if the 
farmers are to be eligible for price 
support on any crop. 

Secretary Benson is said to have 
been influenced in this decision by 
his under secretary of agriculture, 
True LD. Morse, and his personal eco- 
nomic advisors who see in the situ- 
ation only the aspect of potential 
additional commodity surpluses in 
other grains unless there is an ef- 
fective ban imposed on use of di- 
verted acres 

Dangerous 

More practical officials at USDA, 
however, see the Benson program as 
politically impossible, and the eco- 
nomic potential as dangerous, not 
only because of the out-of-pocket 
sacrifice of the producer of the basic 
commodities but also because of the 
danger that rigid adherence to the 
Jenson program will develop a dan- 
gerous shortage of vegetable protein 
supplies 

The Benson plan of control over 
diverted acreage starts from a 1953 
period which would be the 
measure of total acreage for any 
farm where more than 10 acres have 
been removed from production be- 
cause of acreage allotments. The 
specific allotment controls will cov- 
er cotton, corn and wheat. 

While the Benson program is now 
announced for only one year, it is 
clearly seen that in the Great Plains 
states wheat acreage controls will 
continue for at least two and prob- 
ably three years, and continued tight 
restrictions on land use for the di- 
verted would prolong the 
shortage of vegetable protein sup- 
plies, it is now forecast, 


hase 


acres 


Less Cottonseed 


Pin-pointing official and industry 
criticism of the Benson acreage con- 
trol plan, it is noted that controls 
over cotton next year will produce 
not more than 10 million bales of 
cotton, which in turn will mean a 
reduction of 500,000 tons of cotton- 
seed next year from current levels. 

Since soybean acreage cannot be 
expanded through partial use of di- 
verted any increase in that 
crop would have to come from vol- 
untary shifts on farms where other 
crops have been grown along with 
wheat or cotton and corn. There is 
some potential increase in soybean 
acreage, for example, if on a wheat- 
oat-soybean farm, the operator 
should shift his former oat acreage 
into beans, but in no instance may 


acres, 





he be permitted to increase his over- 
all land use to include any of the 
acres taken out of production be- 
cause of wheat acreage controls. 

This potential increase in vegeta- 
ble protein production is restricted 
only to diversified crop farms and 
is not helpful in the one-crop farm 
communities where wheat and cot- 
ton have been the sole crop pro- 
duced. 

One-Crop Problem 


Furthermore, it is noted that in 
the past USDA soil use economists 
have consistently urged many one- 
crop farm areas to diversify crops 
to effect a better national or regional 
production pattern and provide the 
local producer with some backlog 
against the strang’ing grip of a one 
crop economy. Although that policy 
may have represented programs of 
past administrations, it has never 
been disputed by impartial econo- 
mists and should be construed as 
bi-partisan at least. 

The Benson diverted acreage pro- 
gram repudiates all of those past 
efforts to get diversified farming in 
such areas as the Southeast and the 
Delta where soybean production has 
been seen as an important secondary 
crop potential, 

The Benson decision is primarily 
an administrative one taken by him 
alone under the new provisions of 
the farm law passed by the recent 
Congress which gives the secretary 
of agriculture virtual arbitrary au- 
thority over use of diverted acre- 
age, with only minor exceptions such 
as exceptions to be made for drouth 


or semi-arid areas. 
Opponents within USDA of the 
Morse-inspired diverted acreage con- 


trol program presented a moderate 
gradual approach to use of diverted 
acres. They asked that some use of 
diverted acres be authorized for other 
cash crops. They contemplated a 50% 
use of diverted acres for these other 
crops, but at the same time they 
would have modified the effect of this 
relation by reducing the price support 
level for the non-basic commodities 
which may be supported by USDA 


between 0 and 90% of parity. As an 
adjusted support level for the small 
grains, it is understood that this 


group advocated a 65% of parity sup- 
port for the small grains and con- 
templated removal of price supports 
for all the ojlseed crops flaxseed, 
soybeans and cottonseed 
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AIB Fall Course Has 
Predominance of Youths 


CHICAGO Industry spokesmen 
who fear there will be no young men 
to replace them may take courage 
from the current class at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Forty-six 
men are enrolled, and their 
average age is 27 years, they may be 
regarded as being at the start of their 


since 


careers. All of the students are high 
school graduates and several have 
college backgrounds. 

Baking science and technology, of- 
fered twice each year by the insti- 
tute school, is a five-month course 
with emphasis on theory and science. 
Production and laboratory sessions 
are experimental in nature’ and 
p'anned to illustrate the scientific 
principles taught in class sessions 

Members of the current class who 
successfully complete their studies 
will be awarded certificates of gradu- 
ation on Dec. 17, 1954. 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CCC Sales of Dried 
Milk for Feed End 


WASHINGTON--Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. sales of non-fat dried milk 
for use in formula feeds ended Aug. 
31 

CCC will continue to ship supplies 
to fill contracts through September. 
Shipments during October will be 
made only upon written evidence by 
the purchaser that supplies will be 
used prior to Nov. 1. 

As of Aug. 27, dried milk sales for 
feed use totaled 547.7 million pounds. 
The program began last May. The 
total is above the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service’s original goal of 500 
million pounds. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. recently noted that official 
sources expect a few isolated cases 
where a purchaser may have con- 
tracted for more surplus dried milk 
than he can possibly use through Oct. 
31. In such a case, it is expected that 
CCC will be willing upon request to 
take the situation under considera- 
tion and attempt to reach a mutually 
satisfactory settlement on the un- 
shipped part of the contract. 

Some purchasers of dried milk have 
expressed concern over the possibility 
of finding themselves with a quantity 
of unused milk Nov. 1. However, if 
all of the milk is incorporated in the 
feed in accordance with mixing pro- 
visions prior to Nov. 1, the feed com- 
pany will not be penalized; sale of the 
mixed feed may be made after the 
termination date of Nov. 1. 








James J. Blood 


JOINS AGRICOL—James J. Blood, 
formerly a grain merchandiser for 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in New 
York and Chicago, has joined the 
staff of Agricol Corp., Philadelphia, 
it has been announced by George L. 
Leitze, president. The Agricol or- 
ganization deals in grain and feed. 
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USDA Feed 
Grain Policy 
May Be Eased 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Commodity Sta 
bilization Service appears to be re- 
laxing its export sales policy on feed 
grains, according to trade interpre- 
tations of its September export sales 
list, issued last week. 

In that announcement it discloses 
that CSS wi'l make available barley, 
rye and ots at prices to be deter- 
mined on date of sale at the regional] 
Commodity Credit Corp. offices. 

This policy was put into action last 
week when CSS notified the Minne- 
apolis office of CCC to offer for sale 
on a bid basis approximately one 
million bushels of rye, basis f.o.b. Du- 
luth and approximately 3 million 
bushels of barley also f.o.b. Duluth. 
Thus far there is no information 
that oats will be inc'uded in this ex- 
port sales price policy. 

Officials here believe that at the 
CCC Minneapolis office they will later 
have available approximately 3% 
million bushe's of barley. 

On the West Coast it is estimated 
that there will be availab'e between 
two-three cargoes of California six- 
row barley and one other cargo held 
in the area of the Portland CCC 
office. 

The new CSS policy appears to cir- 
cumvent its former decision to with- 
draw these feed grains from the mar- 
ket where they had previously been 
available for export on a subsidy ba- 
sis. The withdrawal of CSS from the 
market with these feed grains was 
effected because it was said the gov- 
ernment did not want to compete 
with new crop grains at time of har- 
vest. The new export sales policy 
does withhold the export subsidy 
price but the new bid basis effective- 
ly opens up CCC supplies for export 
again 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


Baking Institute Sets 
Up Membership Group 


CHICAGO L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, III., 
chairman of the American Institute 
of Baking, has announced the ap- 
pointment of a membership commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of How- 
ard B. Cunningham, National Biscuit 
Co., New York City. It will be this 
committee’s function to secure addi- 


tional non-association members for 
the institute 
Other members of the committee 


to serve under Mr. Cunningham are: 
F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J.; Clark Buswell, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver, Colo.; John Kluetsch 
Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park 
Ill.; John Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, Texas; Phil Laughlin, Na- 
tional Glaco Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Joseph A. Lee, New York City; J. U 
Lemmon, Jr., West Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Frank X. Ragan, Standard Brands 
Inc., New York City; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; and William Stoneman, Jr., 
the Paniplus Co., Kansas City, Mo 
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REDUCING RAT, MICE DAMAGE 

To reduce damage from rats and 
mice, storage structures should have 
an open foundation, with floors 12 
to 18 in. above the ground. 
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Quincy, Ill., Firm Quits 
Milling, Sells Machinery 


QUINCY, ILL.—The Pape & Loos 
Milling Co., Quincy, Ill., has ceased 
milling flour and the milling machin- 
ery in the plant on Broadway near 
12th St. is being dismantled, thus 
ending the company’s 90-year flour 
milling history, 

The machinery in the mill has been 
sold to the Hagan Machinery Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo., which also bought 
the machinery in the Pape & Loos 
feed business at 208 Tenth St. The 
latter machinery is also being re- 
moved at the present time. The mill 
property on Broadway is for sale. 


Since its founding in 1864, the 
mill had been operated by water 
power, by air, by steam and finally 


by electricity. 
Charles F. 


had 


Loos, who at 83 years, 


been active in the business, is 


president of the company. Other 
company officers are William H. 
Koenig, secretary and_ treasurer; 


taymond Loos, vice president, and 
Delbert Loos, attorney 

The Pape & Loos firm was listed 
having a capacity of 350 cwt. 
wheat flour; 25 tons formula feed; 
1,000 ewt. corn meal; elevator stor- 
age—-mill 30,000 bu. and terminal 
60,000 bu 
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Traffic Organization 
To Stay in K.C. Office 


KANSAS CITY The Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills, traffic organiza- 
tion of a southwestern flour milling 
group of which J. Walter Holloway 
is executive secretary, will continue 
its office in the Board of Trade build- 
ing in Kansas City, it was decided 
by members last week. The associa- 
tion previously shared a dual office 
with the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., which is eliminating its Kansas 
City office and moving those activi- 
ties to its field office in Manhattan, 
Kansas 
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Canada's Oats Exports 
Up; U.S. Rates As Top 
Buyer of Oats, Barley 


WINNIPEG—Canada exported 69,- 
913,000 bu. of oats in the 1953-54 crop 
year, or 5,000,000 bu. more than the 
year previous, according to prelimin- 
ary figures issued by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. The U.S. was 
the big buyer and took 65,877,614 bu., 


oF LIFE—— 


while Belgium bought 2,135,912, and 

the U.K. 1,542,499 bu. Ten other 

countries bought the remainder. 
Rol'ed oats and oatmeal exports 


from Canada for the crop year were 
equivalent to 786,430 bu. of oats and 
cleared to 32 different destinations. 
Venezuela bought 348,486 bu. as 
milled products, while Colombia pur- 
chased almost 89,000 bu 

Canadian barley exports of 90,044,- 
331 bu the 1953-54 


for crop season 
were the second largest on record 
and exceeded only by the previous 
year’s total of 118,900,000 bu. The 


U.S. was Canada’s best customer with 
purchases of 36,921,199 bu., while 
Japan was next with 19,669,890 bu., 
and the U.K. third with 19 639,098 
bu. Canadian barley was exported to 
14 countries during the 12-month pe- 
riod 

tye exports from Canada reached 
16,835,053 bu. in the 1953-54 crop 
year for an all-time high. While there 
were six countries listed as buyers, 
the U.S. imported 16 296,240 bu. of 
the bulk total. 
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Flaxseed exports from Canada for 
the same period amounted to 5,172,- 
216 bu. or 1,100,000 bu. larger than 
1952-53. Flaxseed sales were made to 
nine countries, with Belgium pur- 
chasing 1,834,742 bu., Japan 1,168 000, 
and France 940,000 bu. 





Pennsylvania Bakery 
Group Gathers 


PITTSBURGH Mrs. Laura Mae 
Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bakery, 


Brookline, president, Ladies Auxiliary 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania presided at the 
September dinner meeting at Stouf- 
fers Restaurant. 

The ways and means committee, 
Mrs. Irene Flanigan, J. R. Lloyd 
Co.; Mrs. Frances Kollar, Stein- 
meiz Bakery, Carnegie and Mrs. 
Dorothy Dav.s, Schmitt Bakery, an- 
nounced two social events, the first 


Sept. 28 at Commissioners Lodge, 
South Park with a summer social, 
the second Oct. 26 at the College 


Club, when the annual card party 
will be held to raise funds for the 
Auxiliary charity fund. The next 
Auxiliary meeting will be Oct. 4 at 
Stouffers Restaurant. 


———@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Guatemala Alters 
Import Rules 


TORONTO The government of 
Guatemala has revised the regula- 
tions for the importation of wheat 
and flour with the result that they 
are now no longer subject to prior 
license for entry into the country. 
Orders in council referring to the 
creation and organization of the 
Comite de Fomento de la Harina 
Nacional and of the committee for 
the distribution of the sales and im- 
ports of foreign wheat and wheat 
flour quotas, have been repealed. This, 
in effect, frees the import trade from 
quotas. 

The original government announce- 
ment stated “It is prohibited for all 
persons, national or legal, to import 
wheat and wheat flour not covered 
by the international quota while the 
total quota assigned to Guatemala 
for the 1954-55 period by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement has not 
been imported.” It is reported that 
this regulation was subsequently can- 
celled with the result that both IWA 
and Class II wheat and flour will not 
be admissible without registration. 

The minimum protein content and 
maximum ash content remain un- 
changed at 11%% and 0.54% respec- 
tively. 

Copies of orders and shipping docu- 
ments have to be presented to the 
Guatemalan government for registra- 
tion and importers will have to pro- 
vide invoices showing evidence of pur- 
chase of home milled flour to the 
extent of 25% of the volume im- 
ported. In order to clear flour through 
the customs, importers must include 
among the documents a certificate is- 
sued by the government health au- 
thorities of the country of origin giv- 
ing the analysis of the product and a 
declaration that it is sold and con- 
sumed in the exporting country. 

Flour mills are to be registered. 
For this purpose, the Statistics Bu- 
reau is to prepare a book showing the 
name and address of the miller and 
the location of the mill, capacity and 
other details relevant to the opera- 
tion of the business. The home millers 
are required to make a monthly re- 
port to the bureau showing their pro- 
duction and sales, names and ad- 
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dresses of buyers, date, quantities 
sold and prices. Additionally, they are 
to report all purchases of wheat for 
the mill. 

The government has announced the 
imposition of penalties for infractions 
of the rules. A refusal to supply the 
information required may result in a 
fine from $20 to $100. The alteration 
of the price for wheat and flour estab- 
lished by the government will be 
punishable by a fine of $100 to $1,000 
while for the “faking” na- 
tional flour and of the corresponding 
invoices of a fine of double the 
amount involved will be imposed. The 
clearance of imported flour contrary 
to government rules may result in the 
confiscation of the amount concerned 
the authorities state 


of sales of 
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Northwest Feed Men 
To Elect Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its annual election of officers at its 
first dinner meeting of the season 
Sept. 13 at Hotel Radisson 

Wes Fesler, former University ol 
Minnesota football coach and now 
sports director of radio station 
WDGY, will speak on ‘Things I Have 
Learned from Boys in Football.” 

Feed men attending the Animal 
Nutrition Short Course at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to be held Sept. 
13-14, are being invited to the feed 
association dinner, to be held in the 
Radisson’s Gold Room at 7 p.m. A 
fellowship hour will precede dinner. 
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OSCARS—A feature of 


the 
Order of Loyal Loafers part of the 


Royal 


American Bakers Assn. convention 
will be the awarding of “Oscars” simi- 
lar to those shown above. Three 
awards will be made: To the bakery, 
allied, and trade association person- 
nel contributing the most to promot- 
ing “July is Pienic Month.” 


AIB Chooses New 
Format for Oct. 18 
Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO -—In a departure from 
the usual annual meeting format, 
membership of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking this year will hear 
about the institute's work from those 
whom it affects. Former 
have been devoted to reports from 
department directors on the work 
they have accomplished during the 
year. This year’s meeting, which will 
be held at the instituté Oct. 18, will 
give members a chance to hear from 
some of the areas toward which the 
institute's work is directed 

The Institute's role in the area of 
will be discussed by Dr 
Conrad A. Elvehjem, dean of the 
graduate school of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. Herbert E. Long- 
enecker, dean of the graduate school 
of the University of Pittsburgh 

Educational activities, and their 
effect on the industry and the public, 
will be evaluated by four speakers 
George P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, will talk about the 
institute’s bakery sanitation program 
and its role in the continuing im- 
provement of the industry's sanitation 
standards. 

Another aspect of AIB's educa- 
tional function will be reported by 
James R. Hawkinson, professor of 
marketing for Northwestern Univer 
sity, and Char'es J. Regan, of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corporation, They will 
discuss the School of Baking both 
from the standpoint of its value as a 
trade school and its value to the bak- 
ing firms which send their employees 
to it for training 

The institute’s nutrition education 
material will be evaluated by Dr 
Helen M. Starr, who is director of 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation for the Minneapolis public 
school system 

Representing the areas which re- 
ceive the institute’s consumer service 
items will Helen MeCu'ly, food 
editor of McCall's magazine 

All institute members are urged to 
attend the important annual mem 
bership meeting, it was emphasized 
It will be held at 3 p.m. Monday, 
Oct, 18, at the institute headquarters, 
400 EF. Ontario St., Chicago 


meetings 


research 


be 
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TORONTO The production ol meal production rose from 3,567,750 
NOW AVAILABLE IN flour by the Canadian mills in the lb. to 4,484,016 Ib. while the offtake 
crop year 1953-54 has been officially of rolled oats was 90,983,069 Ib. as 


reported at 20,803,771 bbl., a slide of against 80,887,023 Ib. i 
mare than 3 million barrels from th Exports of flour in July were set 
1952-53 total of 23,865,625 bbl. The °¢ 864,694 bbl. a total fairly well up 
ORIGINAL att sed Seiie. Si wes the wore in the monthly records. However, it 
THE icH { y tomnad aa ¥ a ; failed to make any appreciable hole 
BREAD Been 1000.50, a — dhe pe in the gap of total sales in comparison 
cane gt a pentaeee "with those of last year. The British 
¢ Ferrous —_ were also down on the wiedecngg aren offtake was set at 3,606,777 bbl., most 
ssimilable form by almost 2.3 million barrels, ship- 


at 1 ents being secorded st 1000156! of it bought by importers acting 
feature— bbl gainst 12,555,714 bbl under private arrangements following 
Dl. agains od, » 


The percentage of operation during the decontrol of _the British trade 
th a iets toes a 48 ; d early in the fall of 1953. In the previ- 
pore ay yA gare Pog revi 7 re ous year government buyers bought 

‘ 4 e previous yea! 14 754.25° , oe See é 

; 54,253 bbl. Winter wheat flour 

July production was the second hares in the current total to a great- 
lowest recorded during the crop yeat pee : ; : 

“ : 7 , ' ‘ er degree than normal, thus cutting 

of “SU peal at 1,595,813 bbl., with mills averaging i tt ' 7 on at the hoe wh _ 

ext(a sales 4? full information 63.4% of their combined rated capa- COE THe Sanne oS Se AGEING Ween 

write or wire for rf ity “ 96.889 bbl. f 26 a - millers. Some increases in other mar- 
c / OL J, by i. LOr a 20 Gay WOrK- 


i Mill ‘ j kets were spectacular. The Gold 
y > ‘ ‘ge ° ou , » 
ing period. Millis reporting in June Coast, for example, has taken 200,260 


averaged 70.4% of their combined hel gs pe ; ly 30.320 bt 

Ve 4 CH WCC by a RE Se : yb1. compared with only ; 320 ybl. 

Ss CIM) (A fren Ce = for the same workin in the previous year. Nigeria shows 
1450 Eeapwa: JEW YORK 18, NEW YORE sine an increased offtake from 26,981 bbl. 
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72, Zt p r Winter Production Tops to 118,786 bbl. while Sierra Leone 

Be OO AMMEN The production of winter wheat more than doubled its 1952-53 off- 

flour in the crop year 1953-54 was an take of 11,780 bbl. Jamaica shows an 

all time high at 1,707,163 bbl. com- increase from 272,458 bbl. to 398,824 

pared with the total of 1,161,210 bb! bbl. while Trinidad registered an in- 

Buy and Sell for the same grade in the previous crease of about 80,000 bbl. at 495,144 

Through year. Export sales were good in the bbl., results indicative of the — 

first few months of the year with the of the Canadian millers in meeting 

WANT ADS U.K. a ready buyer. ‘ the intensive competition in those 
Oat milling operations showed an ~~ from the american malas. 

THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER improvement over the results ob- The remaining West Indian mar- 

tained in the crop year 1952-53. Oat- kets were either steady or slightly 








reduced. Other gains made by the 








Canadians were in the Belgian Congo, 

BAKING TRAINING where business was upped from 57,- 

224 bbl. to 156,799 bbl., Cuba from 

for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 23,020 bbl. to 200,823 bbl., Dominican 

Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries Republic from 26,951 bbl. to 113,522 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included bbl. and Haiti from 52,536 bbl. to 

Write for Information 135,549 bbl. and Venezuela from 624,- 

DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE ee ee 

An endowed non-profit trade school ‘gypt Cuts Drastically 

818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. Losses equally spectacular were 

Ceylon, a dip from the 1952-53 total 
















~NOW-—Yvour Fruit CAKE 
COMES OUT OF THE OVEN 


GIFT WRAPPED 


Make this your most profitable fruit 
cake season — Use COLORFUL “Bake- 
In” Gift Cans that BAKE and PACKAGE 
your own formula fruit cake in ONE 
EASY OPERATION. 
Save time and money on labor and 
equipment—get perfect cakes every- 
time, no “cripples” Flavor retention 
is unmatched by any other process. 
You can't beat these 
colorful baking cans 
for Convenience, 
Ease of Han- 
dling and appeal- 
ing Display — 
all in one! 
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FRUIT CAKE BUSINESS ‘Pletcher & Polack 

. i 
MALMO MAC GM 696 thi Ave, Dept. 78 New York, MY. | 
Add to your income—Distribute and Promote your own brand names Please rush your brochure with ' 
fruit cake for high-profits and year ‘round sales. Send Now for FREE! — full information. ! 
Colorfal Brochure illustrating the complete assortment of “Bake-in’ y 
Gift Cans. : NAME } 
FRUIT CAKE BAKING SEASON IS HERE NOW— ‘ADDRESS : 
DON’T MISS OUT ON YOUR SHARE OF BIG PROFITS! « ' 
GET FULL INFORMATION WHILE THERE /S YET TIME. _ ClTY Prossovasseaneeancngoveventeasooncs STATE peesersranosensses ' 
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B-E-T-S Canadian Output, Exports Plummet 


of 324,991 bbl. to 53,962 bbl. and 
Egypt from 1,439,949 bbl. to only 
1,415 bbl. Sales to the Philippines in 
the crop year just ended totaled 
1,145,156 bbl., slightly less than the 
previous year’s 1,186,934 bbl. 

Total millfeed production for the 
crop year 1953-54, set at 677,702 tons 
was down in volume from the total 
production of 810,480 tons recorded 
in the previous year. Exports, re- 
ported at 186,213 tons were also down 
from the previous year’s 264 949 tons 
The U.S. was the largest customer, 
with an offtake of 161,934, a steep 
decline from 256,786 tons taken in 
1952-53 
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American Bakers Assn. 


Elects 19 Governors 


CHICAGO—Members of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. have elected by a 
mail vote 19 governors for the regions 
and industry branches in which terms 
expired this year, J. R. Quigg, Rich- 
mond, Ind., chairman of the nomina- 
tions and e'ections committee, has 
announced. Governors were chosen in 
12 of the 24 ABA regions and for five 
of the seven industry branches. 

Of those chosen, 12 were reelected 
and seven are newly elected. In ac- 
cordance with the association by- 
laws, the terms of office of those 
elected become effective immediately 
All terms are three years except C. 
J. Downing, who will serve two years. 

Several regions have more than one 
governor on the board; terms of the 
additional representatives from those 
given regions expiring in 1955 and 
1956. 

The next meeting of the board of 
governors. will be held Sunday, Oct. 
17, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., during the ABA convention. 

Following is a list of the bakers 
elected: 

Regional Governors 


Frank J. Mack, Bangor, Me., 1, Connecti 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


Rhode Island, Vermont R. E, Duvernoy, 
New York, 2, New York; John F. Schaible, 
Easton Pa,, 4, Pennsylvania; Henry \ 
Nolde, Richmond, Va., 5, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia; Ernest A 
Nickles, Navarre Ohio 8 Ohio Henry 
Metz, Jr Sioux City 14, lowa; Jake Gol 
man, Dallas, 17, Texas; G. Lester Jordan 
Topeka 19, Kansas ( J Downing Den 
ver 20, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 


oseph E. Franz, Portland, Ore 1, Idaho 
Montana, (regon, Washington Albe rt Gor 
don Los Angeles, 22, Arizona, California 
Utah Nevada Sanford VY Epps Lose ta 
Ga 3, Florida, Georgia 


Branch Governors 


Louis Garttner, Madison, wholesale bread 


William E, Maier Reading, Pa wholesale 
bread 1) WwW Elliott Chicago wholesale 
cake Ww J. Coad, Jr Omaha, house-to 
house William Thie Cincinnati retai 
George Faunce, Jr New York, multi-state 


ke A. McLaughlin, New York multi-state 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Durum Prices 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Whea‘ 
Board has advised the trade that the 
averages of the domestic and export 
(Cass 2) prices of Amber durum 
wheat for August, 1954, were $2 087. 
and $2.70 bu., respectively. Both av 
erages are basis No. 1 C.W. Amber 
durum in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Dunwoody Enrolls 56 


MINNEAPOLIS—On Aug. 30 the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, re- 
opened after the regular summer va- 
cation. Fifty-six men entered the bak- 
ing course coming from 15 states, 
Japan, Ecuador, Hawaii and Mexico 
New groups enter every four weeks 
from that date. 
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KANSAS CITY—Interest is pick- 
ing up for emergency drouth feed 
throughout the Southwest this week, 
but actual sales thus far have been 
limited. Shipments began in Texas 
over a week ago, and now there are 
reports of sales in Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri. 

One major supplier in Missouri is 
moving a considerable volume of 
drouth ration to retail positions, and 
elsewhere only minor sales of truck- 
lots or Le.l. quantities and possibly 
a few cars have been reported. 

At the present time it still appears 
that questions concerning administra- 


Help Yourself to Health! 









NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there's no 
better place to give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department. Under their 
skilled treatment, will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 

And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government’s Department 
of the Interior. 


MAJESTIC 
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If you are in production or research 
read... 


YEAST 
TECHNOLOGY 


By JOHN WHITE, Microbiologist and 
Biochemist, Tower Yeast Company, 
Birmingham, England, 





This highly informative new work 
deals with the important biological 
factor governing yeast growth and 
levelopment, and gives an up-to-date 
account of the modern industrial 
yeast preparation methods, It is the 
only modern work in English on this 
ubject, and a unique compendium of 
ital information hitherto available 
only in widely scattered journals. 
Much material has been incorporated 
of alue to food technologists, chem 
ists and biologists in other industries 
using yeast products and processes 
The book is well illustrated and writ- 
ten in a clear, readable style, De- 
tailed bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter offer a guide to other 
important literature 
1954 i32 pages Illustrated $8.00 
Send for your ON APPROVAL 
copy today 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y, 
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Drouth Feed Interest Picks 
Up, But Actual Sales Light 


tive procedure are holding up expan- 
sion of drouth feed business. At the 
county level some ASC and FHA 
committees are functioning properly, 
and purchase orders and dealers cer- 
tificates have been issued. Scattered 
dealers have accepted these purchase 
orders and have received certificates 
which they are accumulating for re- 
placement buying at a favorable time. 
This is about as far as the program 
has gone. A few of the dealers have 
ordered drouth emergency mixed 
feed, but none of the mills contacted 
by this publication had received any 
certificates yet. Actually, it wouldn't 
do a mill or grain merchant much 
good to have a carlot equivalent of 
certificates now, because the regional 
offices of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service are not ready to sell surplus 
CCC grains to them yet. They were 
told by the Washington CSS head- 
quarters that their instructions would 
be printed in the Federal Register and 
forwarded to them, but no “go ahead” 
signal had actually been given by 
Washington as of Sept. 3. 


Sales of Grain 


One regional CSS official assumed 
that the surplus grain would be sold 
“at the market at the terminal either 
on track or in store.’ He believed 
that a terminal grain elevator opera- 
tor with certificates would prefer to 
deal on an in store basis while such 
firms as a feed mill would want an 
on track price to work with. 

This official also believed that any 
bonafide dealer’s certificates with 
proper ASC certifications from desig- 
nated drouth counties would be hon- 
ored by the CSS on such purchases 
from any grain or feed firm. There 
should be no questioning of through 
whose hands the certificates passed 
between the county ASC committee 
and the CSS office. Thus, for example, 
a feed mill would not have to reject 
any certificates from a dealer to 
whom it had not specifically sold 
a drouth mixed feed if this dealer 
had tendered the certificates to the 
mill for partial or whole payment of 
some other product or service. 

Most mills indicate they will not 
push drouth feed formulas but will 
gladly fill any orders requested. They 
note that demand has been limited 
thus far, and they do not expect a 
volume of business comparable to 
that of a year ago. The fact that the 
program this year involves only sur- 
plus grains, no proteins, and is at 
less of a discount seems to be damp- 
ening interest. 


————~BREAO iG THE STAFF OF LiFe 


5 Counties Added 
To Drouth Area 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has des- 
ignated four additional counties in 
Oklahoma and one additional county 
in Colorado as drouth disaster areas. 


The newly-designated counties are: 

In Colorado—Washington County. 

In Oklahoma Beaver, Pawnee, 
Payne and Osage counties, 

This brings to 321 the number of 
counties in eight states to be desig- 
nated drouth disaster areas in the 
current emergency. These include: 
Colorado, 25; Texas, 75; Wyoming, 
13; New Mexico, 24; Oklahoma, 41; 
Missouri, 76; Arkansas, 37; and Kan- 
sas, 30. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


a, ti 








“YAe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSGON, KANSAS * 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®Y54!° 

















ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


ne Co. 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled trom Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


WN\e) 1) / / EZ 
BO: SZ 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kone. 
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Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Establishes Western 
Headquarters at K.C. 


MUNCY, PA.--Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Ine., Muncy, has established an 
office and warehouse in Kansas City 
to be occupied by the company’s west- 
ern division, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harold J. Alsted, vice 
president in charge of sales. Frank D. 
Allen will be general sales manager 
of the division. 

The Kansas City branch, located 
at 539 Westport Road, will serve 
as 4 warehouse for company products 
and will provide headquarters for the 
engineering, service and sales staff 
the company is establishing there to 
serve the West. 

Mr. Allen was formerly manager of 
pellet mills sales, western division. 

In charge of engineering in the 
Kansas City office will be Tom At- 
keisson, formerly with Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co, for nine years. 
Another person, yet to be announced, 
will serve in a sales capacity in the 
Kansas City area. Also, a factory- 
trained service man is being moved 
from Muney to Kansas City to aug- 
ment the staff there and help handle 
field service work. 

Repair parts, in addition to being 
stocked at Kansas City, will continue 
to be warehoused at Oakland, Cal., 
and Donn Doerr will continue to op- 
erate out of Oakland as field engineer 
on the West Coast. Meanwhile, J. C. 
Hunter has joined the Sprout-Wal- 
dron sales staff, operating out of Oak- 
land and covering northern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Utah, He former- 
ly was general manager of Mill En- 
gineering & Machinery Co., Oakland. 

In addition, the following factory 
representatives also will report to the 
new Kansas City headquarters: J. E. 
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Frank D. Allen 


Heath, covering Texas; R. M. Cox, 
Nebraska, Iowa; M. L. Skinner, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana; Dean Scholes, Rocky 
Mountain area; R. A. Wagner, south- 
ern California, Arizona; L. E. Thomp 
svn, Washington, Oregon, Idaho; W 
H. Holtzman, St. Louis area. 


—~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
EXCHANGE APPLICANT 
ST. LOUIS Frank D. Gianino 
Norris Grain Co., St. Louis, is making 


application for membership in 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis 


the 


———SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. EXPORTS RISE 
WASHINGTON Exports of U.S 
agricultural products in June were 
36% higher than for June, 1953 





Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In Ghe-Northwester- Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


New subscribers and renewal 
readers to The Northwestern 
Miller receive the Almanack 


without charge, and it is sold 
separately at $2 per copy. This 
comprehensive reference book of 


statistical information is pub- 
lished annually as a supplement 
to The Northwestern Miller. It 
brings together much valuable 
material to be kept for easy-to- 
use reference throughout the 
year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 


FLOUR— 


Vackaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Im 
World Import Duties 


Kules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Peedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 





Check One: 








BAKING— 

State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 


copy. 
NAMB ........ 
ADDRESS ....... 
WIG ciatcsiuds 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Stundards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Klevator Capacity 


FOREIGN— 


Kegulations 
Mleaching Flour, Self-lising Flour 
Packaging 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
Please send the Almanack without charge 
and enter my subscription to The North- 
western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 
Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per 
Enclosed $....... 

PT ar ae td Ae, pants STATE 











Import Curb 
Foes Face 


Stacked Deck 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
orrespondent 

WASHINGTON Frequently in 
proceedings of the federal 
ment opponents of contemplated gov- 
ernment controls find themselves fac- 
ing a stacked deck 

This is the case in the hearings 
which will open here on Sept. 8-9 
before the Tariff Commission to hea 
evidence concerning a request from 
the White House to investigaie need 
for import controls on oats and bar- 
ley. USDA had reported that heavy 
imports of those commodities impaii 
the effectiveness and utility of do- 
mestic price support programs. 


govern- 


Import controls have been in effect 
on oats, restricting those receipts to 
2.5 million bushels annually from all 
other sources except Canada. The 
Canadian government prior to this 
U.S. action had voluntarily imposed a 
limit on its exports of 
U.S. of 23 million bushels 
than 12-month period. Both of these 
restrictions end on Sept. 30, 1954 

In hearings of this type the Tariff 
Commission is bound by rigid walls 
of evidence which are briefly a show- 
ing of total U.S. production of the 
commodity, the quantity of imports 
prior to the time of the hearing and 
the price received by farmers for the 
commodity under price support. The 
equation seems to be only if the U.S. 
price received by farmers is less than 
the price support level or concomit- 
antly that there have been heavy im- 
pounding of oats under the domestic 
loan program because the market 
price failed to reflect a loan equiv- 
alent. 


oats to the 


for a less 


Opposition Blocked 
However, at this time there is a 
curious stacked deck against the op- 


position to import controls of both 
oats and barley. 
It is an open secret that USDA 


now plans to reduce the price support 
level for each of these commodities 
for the next crop year from its pres- 
ent level of 85% to 65% of parity 
The same officials who will present 
the USDA case for import controls 
are the officials who will recommend 
next year’s level of price support 

However, the price support decision 
will not be taken until some time 
after the Tariff Commission has been 
ordered to report its findings and 
recommendations to the White House. 

It would not be absurd to conclude 
that the issue of probable level of 
price supports for oats and barley 
should be a pertinent subject of dis- 
cussion and cross-examination of gov- 
ernment witnesses at the coming 
hearings. But at the same time it is 
seen that USDA witnesses can dodge 
the issue by saying there has been 
no decision on this topic. 

There is the stacked deck. These 
officials who are recommending—be- 
cause only of statutory requirements 

import controls on oats and barley 
are speaking privately that they plan 
a reduction in the price support level 
of those commodities. If the price 
support level is to be reduced the in- 
centive to import oats will be reduced 
substantially. 

But that is the type of evidence 
that probably cannot or will not be 
adduced at the forthcoming hearing. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
PROOPER, AUTO CHAMPION, JR. NEW. 
I t Near] new machinery John 
Spriy St Atlanta, Georgia 
AKTOFPEN MINER, 50 LB. SIZE (4% BAR- 
reli ‘ ent mditior $HS5 f.o.b Keu 
i! ile Pet-Rit Foods, Beulah 
Mict 
ONE CSED HAYSSEN BREAD WRAP 
pit ! ‘ I ht Fed model rd] 
l ! art Bread 
i ‘ I e1 Ave Bronx 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 
WANIiD LO Bid — RICHAKDSON 
cales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. BE. Hagan, KBox 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N 
WANTED TO BUY — USED FORSTER 
Wheat Cond oner and Tempering Ma 
chine plete with ill ontrols, mind 
bust apacity per hour. State 
bor ind py Address 658 
j hw M r tox 67, Minne 
M 
eee 





HELP WANTED 








v rniieentememeeinll 


BLUPRPFALO AND 





PLOUR Sal. 


MAS FOR 


\dadre 


Repl R-7 
I ‘ t} ‘ ert Miller Minneapeol 
M 
MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVI 
t ‘ our ete ne of sutomat 
Elliott-Willian 
and Ave Indianape 
AGGRESSIVE, DIVERSIFIED CONVERT- 
er ! the Soutl ha everal§ territoric 
r representation in the southea 
outhwestern regior All replic 
‘ t eld dt trict ntidence Addre 
t Miller, P. QO. Box 
M l M t 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
POSITION WANTED—TERMINAL GRAIN 














position, Thoroughly 


Mit 





BAKERY WANTED 








v 
WANTED—WE 


of a} 








HAVE BUY- 
Mail us your 


BAKERIES 


t or nquirie Murray 
urt St bir kly1 N \ 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


COND HAND COPY Ol] 
| Marcel Lanth 














WANTED — SI 
Spoth ¢ e ] 
1) ican § Alexandria, Ontari 





MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RHE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 100) items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


12 N. BE. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Returning to Learning 


Scrubbed and happy, thousands of children are back 
in school —a fine year ahead, thanks to careful parental 





planning. 

BULK FLOUR STORAGE It is careful planning also 

FOR YOUR BAKERY that enables Gooch to offer 
For information on Econo- . 
Flo bulk seein ial “mon ‘*Tdentical Performance” 
dling equipment, contact Flour to bakers month after 
your local Gooch repre- 
sentative or write month the year round. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator 

Company 


Lincoln 1, Nebraska 











Bake with confidence, use 


GOOCH’S BEST 
entice! = FLOURS 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Present Grain Storage 2,100,000 Bus...... . .Under Construction 2,000,000 Bus. 
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...sure, | can take it easy 


since you've put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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.»e that can be used straight 
to produce volume 







QCCIDENT 


RED BAG 
100% 


Whole Wheat Flour 


Occident Red Bag arrives FRESH... from a 
convenient stock located near you. Its rich, wheaty 
flavor is retained. And because of its strength, 
Occident Red Bag 100% Whole Wheat 

used straight produces big volume loaves. 

Used either straight or in blends with other flour, 
you can expect the same uniform results 

everytime. A trial order will convince you. 








Now available nationally in fine, medium and coarse granulations. 
Millers of 


erew RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0, 


Bakery Flours. 





General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Many of our customers have been baking 
POLAR BEAR flour for 10 years or more. 


POLAR BEAR is a difficult flour for which 
to find a substitute as uniform, as depend- 


able, as full of good baking day after day. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


ne 
——-" 






ma 
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NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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superior pertormance! 
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HUBBARD 


mi, keyword to quality for 


41 ar i 
seus 75 Years! 


In 1879, The Hubbard Milling Company was founded 
on the principle that any product worth making is 
worth making well! This has been the guiding prin- 
ciple behind Hubbard during its 75 years of progress 
Y and service... it has been the driving force that has 
| enabled Hubbard to always be first with the finest. 
As the quality standard-bearer in the flour field...as 
| “y the pioneer in the Concentrate way of feeding, The 
Hubbard Milling Company celebrates its 75th anniver- 
' eo sary by re-dedicating itself to the task of always 


maintaining the high and exacting Hubbard standards! 







ya 
Som 
ay 


Sasi 
“~~ ye 


, 1954 
LLING COMPANY Mankato, Minn. 


Marion, Indiana 





it, 5 “5 a. 
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This year in Nebraska 
61.9% of the wheat 
acreage has strong glu- 

ten characteristics and 
36.5% is of the mellower 
types. It is from this remark- 
able region of acceptable va- 
rieties that we draw the wheat 
ELEVATOR STORAGE to make WISDOM—the smooth 
2,000,000 BUSHELS performing, wide tolerance bak- 
ers’ patent flour you need to do 

DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. the best job in your bread plant. 


c : ce wus 


a _— a 


Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 





























a 
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Franco, Prandin M. ......cesceeees eas Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 63 Watson & Philip, Ltd...........+-.++.- 45 Aastend A cain 
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New Century Co. ....... SAVERS Weber Flour Mille Co............56. - 42 for Millers and the Grain Trade 
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Bares G& Garmeeer, BAG. coos scecessaes Willams Broa, Co. .......... ‘ ve 20 
Geldsoimiadt, Gart, EAM. cece cc ineuces Williams, Cohen E., & Sons...... :. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 57 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 17 Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd.............. MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 
Great Stat Flour Millis, Lid pou ae Oklahoma Flour Mills . 25 Witsenburg. M., Jr., N. V......... oeee 
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ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 

















The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- The Northwestern Miller 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you ee eT ee ee For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
P. O. Box 67 CHASE BAG COMPANY 


M | N N b AP Oo L | S | ; M | N N ; General [asa Bivd. 


l Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 





taking advantage of this service program? 
Ask for more details . . . 



































Sure 


as the 


daily paper 











News is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 
Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it’s 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want. 
\ To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
\ kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
\ 
' always made good equipment and materials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs, 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





MO VADEL FLCOGR FERVICSE DIiviStoOn 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox,”’ ““Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-78 








THE SWEATER HE’LL 
NEVER OUTGROW 


A flash of red darts from the schoolyard. Brakes 
screech to an agonized halt. Then silence. 


The little boy’s mother can put away the red 
sweater. He won’t need it any more. He’s never 
coming home again. 


Kids are so careless of their safety. That’s why 
it’s doubly important for you to drive carefully, 
especially now that school is open. Observe the 
posted traffic regulations, pay attention to the 
junior policemen. Nothing is as important as 
saving a child’s life. 


The child you save may be your own. 





